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718 (2) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The New Fashion in 


UGS to suit your taste,to accord with your 

ideas of artistic beauty, to harmonize with 

the decorative scheme of any room in your 

house. Rugs that are easily cleaned—they are 
light and easy to handle. 


Note their beauty, the number of patterns, the 
beautiful colors which are lastingly permanent. 
Master artists have designed and master crafts- 
men have produced them. Each has a distinc- 
tive individuality. They’re durable, soft, resi- 
lient, economical. 


The house fitted throughout with Deltox Rugs is an artis- 
tically cheerful and sanitary home, for Deltox Rugs afford 
no harbor tor moths and dirt. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


Deltox Grass Rug Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Maae in the 
U.S.A. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions~ 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















Peanut Meal for Pigs 


READER wants to know, “How 

much 45 per cent protein peanut 
meal he should mix with corn meal 
or corn to balance a ration for young 
pigs.” 

We know that this peanut meal is 
made from hulled nuts, which is 
better for young pigs, because of the 
high per cent of protein it contains. 
Perhaps peanut meal which includes 
the hulls is the most common on the 
market, and it is also a good feed 
for hogs; but probably the meal from 
hulled nuts is better for young pigs, 
owing to the smaller amount of fiber 
which it contains. 


A mixture of 1 part of this peanut 
meal to 4 parts of corn will give a 
nutritive ratio of 1 part of di- 
gestible protein to about 4.8 parts of 
digestible carbohydrates and fats 
which should prove a very satisfac- 
tory ration for young pigs weighing 
from 50 to 75 pounds each. 





Analysis of Cow Manure 


READER asks: “What is the an- 

alysis of cow manure just from 
the stable? How can I make a fert- 
ilizer mixture that will analyze the 
same as cow manure?” 


Of course, the analysis of cow ma- 
nure will vary according to the kinds 
of feeds used, the amount and kind 
of bedding and many other more or 
less important conditions. But 
Thorne reports the average of a num- 
ber of analyses collected by Storer 
as follows: 


Nitrogen 0.58 per cent=11.6 lbs. ina ton 

Phos. acid 0:28 per cent= 5.6 Ibs, ina ton 

Potash 0.53 per cent=10.6 Ibs. ina ton 

Southern cattle are fed quite gen- 
erally and largely on cottonseed meal, 
and if the cattle are well fed on this 
feed, which is rich in nitrogen, the 
fresh manure might contain even 
more nitrogen than the rather high 
percentage given above, 


It will only require about 75 pounds 
of 15.5 per cent nitrate of soda to sup- 
ply as much nitrogen as in a ton 
of average cow manure of the analy- 
Sis given. The amount of phosphoric 
acid in a ton of such cow manure is 
Supplied by 35 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate. The average analy- 
sis given shows a rather large amount 
of potash for cow manure, but an 
equal amount of potash would be 
supplied by 85 to 90 pounds of kainit. 
In short, using nitrate of soda, acid 
Phosphate and kainit, or some other 
potash material containing 12 or 12% 
per cent of potash, a mixture con- 
taining the same amounts of plant 
foods as 1 ton of cow manure can 
be obtained as follows: 


75 lbs, nitrate of soda=11.6 Ibs. nitrogen 
35 lbs, acid phos.= 6.6 Ibs. phos. acid 


90 Ibs, kainit =10.8 ibs, potash 
200 lbs. Total. 


But our reader probably should not 
Make such a mixture, for stable ma- 
nure contains rather too little phos- 

Phoric acid in proportion to the ni- 
trogen and potash. 


Our inquiry coming from North 
| Carolina, it is probable that he may 
| Need potash for certain crops, like 
tobacco, truck, etc., and it may pay 
to buy commercial potash even at 
Present prices. But for general field 


‘Tops on the clay lands of the South- 
, St and especially west of Alabama, 


it will probably not pay to buy pot- 
ash at present prices. 


About 50 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate mixed with a ton of this 
cow manure will possibly make a 
better balanced fertilizer than the 
manure alone. 


Mixing Nitrate of Soda and Acid 
Phosphate 


READER wants to know “How to 

mix nitrate of soda and 16 per cent 
acid phosphate to make an 8-3-0 fert- 
ilizer.” 

Since nitrate of soda contains 15 
or 15.5 per cent of nitrogen and the 
acid phosphate 16 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, it is clear that an 8-3-0 
mixture cannot be made from these 
materials. This is evidently true 
since the two materials contain only 
one plant food each and the fertilizer 
required is only to contain one-half 
the per cent of phosphoric acid which 
the acid phosphate contains and only 
one-fifth the per cent of nitrogen 
that nitrate of soda contains. 





But about the same proportion of 
nitrogen to phosphoric acid as con- 
tained in an 8-3-0 fertilizer is ob- 
tained from a mixture of 560 pounds 
of 15.5 per cent nitrate of soda and 
1,440 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. There would be approximate- 
ly 2% times as much phosphoric acid 
as nitrogen in such a mixture, which 
is also the case in an 8-3-0 fertilizer ; 
but the analysis of this mixture of 
560 pounds of nitrate of soda and 
1,440 of acid phosphate would be 
about 11.5-4.3-0. Of this mixture, 100 
pounds would contain about the same 
amount of each plant food as 144 
pounds of the 8-3-0 fertilizer. Or 
about 70 pounds of the mixture will 
contain the same amount of each 
plant food as 100 pounds of the 8-3-0 
fertilizer. When using only. nitrate 
of soda and acid phosphate it will 
generally be found desirable to apply 
the acid phosphate and not over one- 
fourth the nitrate of soda at time 
of planting and the balance of the 
nitrate of soda as a_ side-dressing 
after the crop has made some con- 
siderable growth. 





Fertilizing Value of Cow Manure 
Compared With Factory- 
mixed Fertilizer 


A READER wishes to know, “What 
amount of fresh cow manure, con- 
taining practically no bedding, will it 
take to equal a ton of complete com- 
mercial fertilizer, such as sells for 
about $50 a ton?” 


The value of fresh cow manure will 
depend very largely on the feed the 
cows receive, but since cottonseed 
meal is quite generally used for cat- 
tle feeding in the South, we may as- 
sume that this manure will contain 
a relatively large proportion of ni- 
trogen. But the per cent of nitrogen 
will also be influenced as to whether 
the manure contains the urine or just 
the solid dung. The liquid manure 
or urine is much richer in nitrogen 
than the solid portion of the drop- 
pings. On the other hand, there be- 
ing no bedding in this manure, the 
percent of potash will probably be 
lower than usual. We may, there- 
fore, assume that a ton of this cow 
manure will probably contain about 


12 Ibs. nitrogen at 40C.....ceee0. $4.80 
5 lbs, phosphoric acid at 8%c.... .42% 


8 ibs. potash at 30c......sesee0. 
Total 


Assuming that a ton of a 3-8-2 
ready-mixed complete fertilizer is 
selling for about $50, it will not be 
far wrong to assume a value of 40 
cents a pound for nitrogen, 8% cents 
for phosphoric acid and 30 cents a 
pound for potash. At these prices we 
have seen above that a ton of the 
cow manure is worth $7.62%, and 
since $7.62% goes into $50 about 6% 
times, it will require about 64 tons 
of this cow manure to be equal in 
the value of the plant foods contain- 
ed to 1 ton of a 3-8-2 commercial 
fertilizer. But the amounts of plant 
foods will not be anywhere nearly 





the same, as the following table 
shows: 
2 
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If, however, a fertilizer very similar 
in the proportions of its plant foods 
to the 3-8-2 fertilizer is desired, one- 
half ton of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
might be mixed with 6 tons of the 
cow manure. This mixture would, 
according to our estimates, contain 
72 pounds of nitrogen, 190 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 48 pounds of 
potash. In other words, these plant 
foods would be equal to those in a 
ton of a 3.6-9.5-2.4 fertilizer. Or al- 
most the same amounts of plant foods 
as are contained in 1 ton of a 3-8-2 
fertilizer would be supplied by 5 tons 
of this cow manure and 850 pounds 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate. In 
this mixture there would be about 
60 pounds. of nitrogen, 161 pounds 
phosphoric acid and 40 pounds of pot- 
ash, almost exactly the same amounts 
and proportions of plant foods con- 
tained in 1 ton of the 3-8-2 fertilizer. 





Only Fair Prices to Farmers Will 
Insure an Adequate Food 
Supply for the Nation 


THE prices of farm products in 

America have nearly always been 
low; so low that the farm worker has, 
while working longer hours, received 
less compensation and consequently 
less of the material comforts of life 
than any other American worker. 
These conditions. have slowly, but 
constantly and surely, driven people 
from the farms. This tendency has 
been aided by transportation and in- 
dustrial development, fostered by Gov- 
ernmental aid and a protective tariff 
on manufactured products, until even 
before the beginning of the war the 
decreasing production in proportion 
to the increasing consumers had 
started prices of farm products to- 
ward higher levels. 


It is not certain that more people on 
the land are now necessary to produce 
the food supplies for the world at a 
fair price to the producer, but it is 
certain that better prices must be 
maintained in the future than in the 
past, if sufficient are to remain on the 
land to produce the future food for 
the world. 


Beyond question the experiences of 
the war have shown too many of 
those on the farm the unfair returns 
which they have received for their 
labor to permit a return to pre-war 
conditions and prices and still main- 
tain the food supplies of the world. 
But it is even more important to the 
people of the cities and towns than to 
the rural workers that the prices of 
farm products be not reduced greatly 
or suddenly. Any sudden or dispro- 
portionate reduction in the price of 


farm products will force such large 
numbers from the farms into the 
cities and industrial centers that com- 
petition will force wages’ lower, while 
lessened production will force food 
prices higher, until the disastrous con- 
dition of hard times forces another 
such reaction as has always followed 
large wars in the past. 


Have we learned too much of eco- 


nomics and become too wise to pre- 
vent the depression and economic dis- 
turbances following other wars? I 
believe we have at least become wise 
enough to in some measure restrain 
those influences which have hitherto 
brought about such disastrous conse- 
quences, I make bold to state that $2 
a bushel for wheat, $1.25 a bushel for 
corn, 15 to 18 cents a pound for hogs 
and cattle and 25 cents a pound for 
cotton are not too high prices for 
these products, and that it is even 
more important to the city dweller 
than the farmer that much lower val- 
ues do not prevail. 


The chief reason I have for the 
course which I have followed in this 
paper is a desire to call your attention 
to the necessity of maintaining some- 
thing approaching present prices for 
farm products if the business pros- 
perity of the South is to be main- 
tained. Because in times of business 
and industrial depression the farmer 
suffers less than any other class. He 


can and does live largely on the pro- 


ducts of his own labor, while the city 
resident and laborer can not. 





Why Farm Wages Are Low in the 
South 


THE prices of farm products in the 
United States have generally been 
low, due chiefly to our large areas of 
available land easily brought under 
cultivation. That is, the acreage avail- 
able per capita is large, and this large 
acreage with a larger use of farm ma- 
chinery and power than used else- 
where has resulted in large production 
in the aggregate and per man at a 
low cost. 

But only one of these conditions 
applies to the South. There has been 
a large acreage available, but large 
numbers of farm laborers of a low 
order of intelligence and our conse- 
quent failure to use power and ma- 
chinery have resulted in the cultiva- 
tion of fewer acres and lower earn- 
ings per worker. In other words, as 
compared with the rest of the United 
States, we have cultivated fewer 
acres, because we have used less pow- 
er and more hand labor of an inferior 
character. The character of both our 
lands and our crops, and our habits 
of farming have also favored the use 
of hand labor and little power, in- 
stead of large machines and laree 
power. 

The inefficiency of our farm labor- 
ers, the fact that we have given them 
small implements to work with and 
furnished them with little power, and 
the further fact that Southern soils 
are on the average not fertile, have 
all combined to reduce the wages of 
the farm laborer of the South, and the 
average earnings per worker-or per 
farm are the lowest of any large sec- 
tion of the United States 

Notwithstanding the low production 
per acre and the low average prices 
of farm products, American farmers, 
because of the use of machinery and 
large production per man, have main- 
tained a higher standard of living 
than the agricultural classes of most 
other countries. But this again does 
not apply to the farmers of the South 
if the Negroes be included, or the av- 
erage rural worker of the South is 
considered. 




















What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Keeping Rabbits From Eating 


Plants 
M&: 4. W. Leland tells us that a 
high-grade fertilizer dusted over 
the beans, etc., will prevent the rab- 


them. He has tested 
it. Doubtless any evil smelling stuff 
will scare rabbits. I will try the pre- 
scription, and thank Mr.®Leland for 
the hint. 


bits from eating 





Beans and Potatoes 


ROM Tennessee: “Some one asks 

about the Pinto bean. I wish to say 
that it is really valuable, either green 
or dry; is a good cropper, and does 
well especially in dry seasons. You 
refer in the Garden .Book to the 
White-skinned Bliss Triumph potato. 
Can you tell me any one growing 
them? Will different varieties of po- 
tatoes mix except through the seed 
balls?” 

I do not now know any one who has 
the White Bliss potato. Those who 
grow them should advertise in The 
Progressive Farmer. No, potatoes 
cannot mix hills. The Irish 
potato is really an underground stem 
or tuber, the the stem 
terminating in what are called eyes. 
Now plants often vary into new forms 
ing. These are call- 


in the 


branches of 


without any cros: 
ed “sports”. A rose bush, for instance, 
will make on one branch flowers very 
different from the flowers on the rest 
of the plant, and this branch used for 
cuttings will produce flowers like the 
sport, and a new variety is made with- 
out crossing. Roots, too, often make 
these sports. Years ago in the Yellow 
Nansemond sweet potatoes some 
the roots came with red skins and 
have since been grown as Red Nanse- 
monds. The Early Rose potato sport- 
ed into a form called Beauty of He- 
bron. The only possible way for plants 
to cross is through the reproductive 
organs on the flowers, the pollen of 
one variety setting the seed on the 
ovary of another variety. These seed 
may show a very different plant from 
either of the plants that grew the 
seed. But many plants are very much 
inclined to vary, and a plant that 
never varies is very apt to be a weak- 
ling that will soon disappear. Com- 
ing from the arid Southwest, the Pin- 
to bean should be able to thrive in 
dry weather. 


of 





Fall-plowed Land 
prom North Carolina: “Will it be 


necessary to re-plow a field which 
was plowed last fall and a very heavy 
growth of soy beans turned under. It 
is to be planted in corn. The soil 
seems to have run together. I have 
a piece of land on which it is hard to 
get a stand of corn by reason of the 
field mice. How shall I kill them?” 

When plowing the soy beans under 
last fall you should have sowed rye on 
the land as a winter cover. This would 
have prevented a great deal of loss of 
fertility during the winter rains. The 
fact that the soil has run together 
shows that it needs more organic mat- 
ter. The winter was too mild for the 
frost to have much mellowing effect. 
Re-plow it by all means. This will 
bring up the decayed material, where 
it will be useful as plant food and the 
retaining of moisture near the sur- 
face. Corn that is tainted with gas 
tar will not be eaten by mice or crows. 
Dip a paddle in tar and stir it through 
the corn so as to get a little on every 
grain, and very little, too. Continued 
stirring will make a very little tar go 
a long way. Then roll the grains in 
dust. Arsenate of lime mixed equally 


with air-slaked lime will do and will 
kill the mice if they eat it. Then mix 
one part of lead arsenate in 50 parts 
of wheat bran and put some of this 
here and there in the mole runs, for 
the mice will use the runs more than 
the top soil, 


The War Gardens 

HAVE received from the War Gar- 

dens Commission a large and hand- 
somely illustrated volume entitled 
“The War Gardens Victorious”—in 
fact a history of the war gardens. On 
the back are pictures of a rifle and a 
hoe crossed like crossbones. The hoe 
represents the working implements 
and the gun the implement to kill 
the chickens, I suppose, for here the 
gun is needed. Not long since I put 
a bullet through one of my neighbor’s 
hens and sent it home to her. The 





3. It is impossible to name an exact 
distance for the cedar trees from the 
apples. But in planting an orchard I 
would prefer not to have any cedar 
trees inside of a quarter of a mile. 


Fewer Acres and More Cotton Per 


Acre 
A 





[ PRESENT price the farmer who 
really farms his land and makes a 
make a 


bale or more an acre, can 
profit on cotton. The man who makes 
half a bale or less will be spending 


his labor for naught, and had better 
let the crab grass grow and make hay. 





Common Vetch 


“T AM sending a plant that has start- 
ed in my last year tobacco field. 
This is the smallest I could find. Most 
of the plants are larger than big red 
clover. What is it and will it be good 
as a forage crop or soil-improver?” 


I have often stated on this page that 
I cannot be positive about a plant un- 
less the flowers are sent. Your plant 





will insure rapid decay. 


tures. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


O YOUR best to get perfect stands of all crops planted. The 
harrow is a great help in doing this. 
2. Where clover, rye, or other cover crops are to be plowed 
under, be sure to give them a thorough disking before plowing. This 


3. Small grain harvest time is near, and it will be well to spend 
the next rainy day going over harvesting machinery, replacing any 
missing or broken parts and putting it in first-class shape generally. 

4. Cotton planting practically everywhere in the Belt may well be 
pushed to completion as soon as possible, 
plant too deep, and keep your eye on the planter. 

5. Spring is a fine time for planning and starting permanent pas- 
Good general farming is hardly possible without a first-class 
permanent pasture, and if you haven’t one, there’ll never be a better 
time than right now to begin on one. 


Use plenty of seed, don’t 








only remark made was that she wish- 


ed J had killed a rooster instead of 
one of her best hens. I notice that 
the hens stay away now. I had re- 


monstrated with the neighbor till my 
patience was exhausted. I raise no 
chickens, and do not propose to raise 
those of other people. 





Temporary Hay Crop 


"| HAVE some bottom land, rather 
wet, and want to make a tempo- 
rary hay crop on it, as it is rented 
land. What shall I use? Will millet 
do? Is cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate good for melons?” 


If no water stands on the land you 
can grow Sudan grass there, sowed 
thickly, or about 15 pounds an acre. 
You can cut this twice or three times. 
Millet will not do. 





Fruit Tree Queries 


ROM Tennessee: “l. Should fruit 

trees be sprayed from time they are 
set or from the date of fruiting? 

“2. Will cedar trees cause young as 
well as old apple trees to blight? 

“3. How close may cedar trees grow 


>” 


without affecting the apples trees? 


1. Young trees even in the nursery 
are just as liable to be attacked by 
disease and insects as old trees. 
Spraying with lime-sulphur wash in 
the dormant season is needed to pre- 
vent the San Jose scale. After apple 
trees begin to bear they need spraying 


with Bordeaux mixture to prevent 
scab, and after the blossoms fall 
spray. with Bordeaux in which 14% 


pounds of lead arsenate powder is 
mixed in 50 gallons of Bordeaux to 
destroy the larvae of the codling 
moth. 

2. The so-called cedar apples on the 
cedar trees will transfer the spores. of 
rust to the leaves of apple trees, no 
matter how young they may be. 


is evidently a vetch, and probably 
Vicia sativa, the common winter 
vetch. This bears flowers in pairs of 


a purple color. Some other vetches 
have racemes of various colored flow- 
ers, from bluish purple to nearly 
white. All are useful, but the heaviest 
crop is made by,the hairy vetch. Vicia 
sativa makes good hay but dries very 
light 





Fertilizer for Cotton 


“T HAVE some red land that makes 
plenty of weed without any fertil- 
izer. [ am going to plant it in cotton. 


What fertilizer will be best?” 





[If the land makes a good growth of 
cotton it may not need nitrogen. Then 
apply 400 pounds an acre of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate. If your land is 
farmed in a good rotation and has 
been improved by legume crops mak- 
ing more humus in the soil, and has 
been limed recently, I do not think 
that potash will be needed. If you 
find that the plants are not making 
weed enough you can use nitrate of 
soda as a side dressing. 





Making Ensilage 


ROM Virginia: “Will you tell me 

what you consider the average cost 
of making ensilage in the South for 
the past ten years, and what you con- 
sider it worth when hay is worth $30 
a ton?” 


Since I have been out of ensilage 
making for the last ten years, it is 
hard for me to make an estimate of 
the average cost. Thirty years ago, 
on very fertile bottom land, I made 
ensilage at an actual cost of $1 a ton. 
That was on land that made 20 tons 
an acre by actual weight, after cutting 
a crop of clover hay from the land 
and getting it back in clover sowed 
among the corn. The clover paid well 
for the use of the land. This could 


- 
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not have been done on upland that 
makes half or the acre. 
In an experiment made for a time in 


making ensilage part of the feed of 


less crop an 


mules with hay at $10 a ton, the silage 
was worth to me $4 a ton. | believe 
from what | have noticed that in the 
past ten years no ene could make corn 
silage less than $4 a ton Nor do 
I believe that corn silage can be made 
now with the present price of corn, 


labor, etc., for less than $5 to $6 a ton 


actual cost. With hay at $30 a ton, 
corn silage is worth $10 a ton. Of 
course this estimate is based on ob- 
servation simply. When [ was mak- 
ing silage there was mo guess work 


about it, for every wagon load passed 
over the to the cuttér. And 
yet, in spite of the greatly increased 
cost, I would not, if | was now farm- 
ing, be without a silo, any more than 
I would be without a stable. 


scales 


Fertilizers and Farming 


RYING to get big farm crops mere- 

ly by the liberal use of fertilizers is 
seldom if ever profitable. Good farm- 
ing, with the growing and feeding of 
legume crops, always is. 

The late Edwin Van Alstyne, a 
prominent farmer of New York State, 
who was for many years active in the 
work of farmers’ institutes in New 
York and elsewhere, was once lectur- 
ing in one of the best wheat-growing 
counties of Maryland where | was 
present. He made a very admirable 
lecture on the composition and use 
gave a number of 
formulae for mixing nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash for various 
crops. When he closed his address I 
said to him, “Do you understand that 
fully two-thirds of your audience have 
never bought an ounce of ammonia in 


of fertilizers, and 


a fertilizer for more than 20 years, 
and have seen their land increase in 
productiveness? And many of them 


have bought no fertilizer except acid 
phosphate, and they make _ bigger 
crops than their fathers did who used 
complete fertilizers.” 

He was surprised at the statement, 
but soon found from the farmers 
themselves that I was right. The 
growing and feeding of legumes is at 
the bottom of this sort of farming, 
and the getting of big farm crops of 
corn and wheat is done economically 
through the gradual upbuilding of the 
soil. You can never make it pay to 
raise 100 bushels of corn an acre 
through the liberal use of fertilizers, 
but it can be done economically 
through good farming. 


But do not imagine that peas and 
clover are going to increase the fer- 
tility of your soil if you cut them for 
hay and sell the hay and return noth- 
ing to the soil that grew them. The 
mere growing of the legumes will not 
enrich the soil unless you use them 
either as manure direct or by feeding 
and returning the manure to the land 
that grew the legumes. In the long 
run, this growing and feeding of 
the legume crops will beat the fertil- 
izers a long way, and the only fertil- 
izer needed on most of our clay loam 
soils will be some carrier of phos- 
phorus, helped out by an occasional 
light liming. 
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Dotted lines show 
how the inside of the 
“cup” of a Timken 
Bearing is tapered to 
fit over the tapered 
rollers, 


Does It Really Cost More? 


Does the added safety and 
durability that the manufac- 
turer puts into his car when 
he specifies Timken Tapered 
Bearings actually mean a big- 
ger outlay on his part for the 
item of bearings? 


Does the protection that he 
thus secures for other impor- 
tant parts add to manufactur- 
ing cost? 

Yes, Timken Bearings do 
cost more. For they are not 
the kind that are built to 
meet a price. 


Like the best known and 
best built axles, springs, trans- 
missions, electric starters and 
so on they add far more 
value than they do to price. 


The foregoing is borne out 
by the names of the motor 
car, truck and tractor builders 
listed in “The Companies 
Timken Keeps.” These build- 
ers would not pay more for 
Timken quality, if they did 
not know from experience that 
they thus add value to their 
product. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 
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iZ in our series, “The Fifty-two 


Will a Silo Pay?--The Silo and Silage in Feeding 


Livestock 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Biggest Problems of the 


Average Southern 


Farmer,”’} 








or if 
to 
to 


* 10 dairy cows are to be fed, 

20 or 25 head of other cattle are 

be wintered and this feeding is 
be continued year after year, a silo 
may pay. That is, it will pay, if good 
crops are grown, the silo is properly 
filled, and the cattle are well fed. A 
silo will not pay if suitable crops are 
not grown to fill it, and it may serve 
one of items in a losing busi- 


ac he 
as the 


ness if the farming, the feeding and 
the management of the livestock are 
not also good. 

That the silo and silo-filling ma- 
chinery and the cost of labor for fill- 
ing the silo are now very expensive 
are no arguments against the build- 
ing of a silo this year, for the cost of 
feeds are equally as high. In fact, 


when feeds are high-priced the silo 
probably pays best, if it pays at all. 


. Will the Silo Pay? 
HE 


question, will a silo pay, is one 
which of cattle must 
answer. Probably per cent of 
those who have built filled them 
and fed the silage with average intel- 
ligence will testify that a silo pays. 
It may be rightfully claimed that the 
evidence of ten men who have tried 
the and found that it paid is 
worth that of ten hundred who have 
not tried it; the best way to 
of such a problem is to ascertain the 
opinions of a large number or to ac- 
cumulate all the evidence possible, 
and in case t! evidence is greatly 
for or against a proposition, the 
clusion may be accepted with 
confidence. 


But since silos may not pay in some 


feeder 
9% 


silos, 


every 


silo 


but judge 


lis 
con- 


great 


cases, let us discuss some of the con- 
ditions under which silos are not 
likely to pay, or endeavor to point 
out some of the reasons why silos 
have failed to pay in some cases. 

A friend of the writer, who em- 


ploys a large number of men, is in 
the habit of asking: “Tell me his 
weak points; he will give me all the 
- information I need about his strong 
ones.” 

What are the weak 
silo, from the point of its 
feeding livestock? 

& 


Weak Points of the Silo 
IX THE first place, a silo, a silage 
cutter and an engine to drive the 


the 
in 


points in 
economy 


cutter involves a considerable ex- 
pense. If the total cost amounts to 
$1,500 and we allow 12 per cent for 
depreciation and repairs and 6 per 
cent interest on the investment, we 
have to start with an overhead ex- 
pense of $270 a year, or an annual 


charge of $10 per head on 27 head, or 
$27 per head on 10 head of cattle. Of 
course, 15 to 20 pounds more butter 
in a year or 50 to 100 pounds more 
growth or beef will pay this over- 
head charge on 25 head; but this is a 
large increase, especially on the 
growth of the beef animal, and it will 
take good management to make the 
silo produce these extra amounts. 
But on the other hand, if there are 50 
or 60 head of cattle to be fed then 
the overhead costs will be little over 
one-half the amount above calculated 
per animal, and the silo has a much 
better chance to prove profitable. 
From these facts alone, it is appar- 
ent that a man with only 10 head of 
dairy cows, or 20 head of other cattle, 
may not find a silo profitable, if he 
must buy the silo-filling machinery 
and only use it for the purpose of 
filling his own silo. But if, on the 
other hand, he only has to invest in a 
silo, or a silo and a silage cutter, and 
already has for other uses an engine, 
or if he can hire the use of an engine 





when he needs it, he has a much better 


chance to make a silo pay. 
these are the 
silo from the 


far as know, 
only weak points of the 


point 


So we 


of econor ly 
If two or three, possibly 
four or five, neighbors combine to 
buy a silage cutter and an engine; or 
if there is already on the farm an en- 
gine which is economically used fer 
other purposes, can be 
made to drive the silage cutter, a silo 
will probably pay any successful 
farmer or dairyman who expects to 
feed 10 or more dairy cows or 25 head 
of other cattle each year for the next 
ten years or longer. 


o1 as many 


as 


da 
idd 


which also 


The strong points of the silo are 
many. Perhaps the strongest of all, 
as applied to the South, is that when 
filled it provides the best feed in 
abundance and convenient for feed- 
ing. We are notoriously poor feed- 
ers, and if by the use of the silo more 


from corn or sorghum, is 
expensive to and handle, 
and the silo stores it in so much less 
space, and so much more satisfactor- 
ily and economically, that it 
almost a necessity where large 
bers of cattle are to be fed. 


With all these strong points, 
do silos sometimes fail to pay? 


that made 


very store 


becomes 


num- 


why 


First, because of too small a num- 
ber of animals to feed or the too 
large overhead expense of building 


the silo and providing. the silo-filling 
machinery. 
because of poor farming 
failure to economically grow 
good yields of suitable sil- 
Silage is an expensive 
feed when only four to six tons are 
grown per acre, which is probably 
about the average for Southern corn. 
The sorghums are much more eco- 
nomical silage crops for the South on 
our average soils. 


Second, 
and a 
sufficiently 
age crops. 
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“Late Cultivation of Corn and Cotton: 
17 


ters by May 


“Our Sunday School: 


SUBJEC 


Me’’—We offer a $1 
your letter any time 


prize for each 
and get a prize 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


armer will print each 


ome of the most interesting and important problems of our farmers, farm 
women and farm young people To these “Experience’ Meetings” every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute Give us actual experiences, brief and to 
the point No letter must be over 500 words in length, and guortes ones are pre- 
ferrec ° 
For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
print Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 
“Best Methods of Harvesting Small Grain’—Mail letters by May 3 


“What's the Best Use to Make of Stubble Lands?”—Mail letters ~ May 10. 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

the Feature I Enjoy Most’’—Mai! articles May 1. 

‘TS FOR FARM WOMEN 

‘Summer Comfort in Farm Home and Kitchen’”—Mail letters by April 26. 
SUBJECTS FOR MEN OR WOMEN 


“How I Have Made or Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) That Have Helped 
acceptable 
if we can print it 


week a notable discussion of 





What Are the Best Methods?”—Mai! let- 


letter received on this subject. Mali 








good feed is provided, this alone may 


go a long way toward making a silo 
pay. 

As generally viewed, the strongest 
point of the silo is that it provides 
succulent feed, next best to green 
grass, for both winter feeding and 


for periods when pastures are dry or 


short in summer. In fact, if silage 
was used more generally for these 
periods of short pastures it would 


make the silo a much more profitable 
investment on most farms. For, be- 
yond doubt, the greatest value of the 
silo comes from the fact that it pre- 
serves feed in a succulent form, which 
is the best form in which feeds can 
be stored. There is no doubt but 
cattle can be made to grow or pro- 
duce well on dry feeds without a 
silo, but it requires more skillful feed- 
ing and costs more. 


or 


The feeding of a cow is always un- 
profitable unless it makes growth or 
produces more than enough to mere- 
ly pay for the feed consumed, and 
consequently if the silo provides bet- 
ter feed or as good feed at a lower 
cost, it may pay on its own cost by 
preventing loss or turning what 
would otherwise be a loss into even a 
small profit. Moreover, the crops 
which make feed for cattle most eco- 
nomically in the South are corn and 
the sorghums. A large part of both 
these crops become rather poor feeds 
when cured or used as dry roughage. 
From one-third to one-half the feed- 
ing value of the corn plant is in the 
stover, or the leaves, stalks, shucks, 


etc., and all these are of much less 
value when used as dry roughage 
But when put in the silo the entire 


corn or sorghum plant is preserved in 


succulent form, all is readily eaten 
and makes a splendid roughage. 
Moreover, dry roughage, especially 





of mismanagement 
in filling the silo. Silage is heavy 
stuff, and while it can be harvested 
cheaply as any other roughage of 
equal feeding value, it cannot be 
hauled long distances economically. 
Too little attention is paid to the im- 
portance of growing the silage crops 
close to the One man fills a silo 
at one-half the cost of another. In 
other words, he is a better manager, 
or a better farmer and his reward i 
that he gets his feed at one half the 
cost. 


Third, because 


as 


silo. 


Fourth, because the silo is impro- 
perly filled and there is too great loss 
of feed. A few put in corn too dry, 
but many more put in corn and es- 
pecially sorghum too green. Sorghum 
should be ripe and corn nearly so to 
make the best silage. If the crop is in 
the right condition, is cut short, espec- 
ially in filling the upper half of the 
silo, the material is evenly distributed 
and well packed it will keep well and 
prove satisfactory feed. 


Fifth, empty or half-filled silos are 
never profitable, and no matter how 
good the silage, it alone’ will not make 
cattle feeding profitable. It only pays 
when it is a part of successfully man- 
aged plan of livestock production.. It 
may help to make poor cattle, bad 
management and faulty feeding less 
unprofitable, but it need not be ex- 
pected to pay under such conditions. 


But the question which every one 
asks, next after, “will a silo pay?” 
“what kind of a silo should I build?” 


First of all, let me 
any qualifications or misunderstand- 
ing and with all the assurance 
ble, that in so far as the keeping of 
the silage is concerned, the material 
out of which the silo is built makes 
no difference whatever. Wood, con- 


1s 


state without 


possi- 
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other 
seen 
the equally well 
If the silo walls are tight and the sii- 
age is put ll keep in all 
of these silos equally | 


steel, or 
we have 


crete, brick, tile, 
material which 
used, 


any 
ever 
keeps silage 
in right, it wil 
wel 


We advise our readers to absolute- 
ly disregard the claims of superior- 
ity of one kind of material over an- 
other, in so far as the kind of mate- 
rial affects the keeping of the lage, 
for they are absolutely without foun- 
dation. Of course, the difference in 
the materials out of which silos are 
constructed make important differ- 
ences in the cost, permanency, ease 
of construction, etc.; but we repeat 
that all will keep the silage equally 
well if properly constructed. There 
may be differences in the different 
materials as to the amount of freez- 
ing that will occur in cold climates, 
but that is not a factor in the South. 


It is very important that when sil- 


age is used there be enough of it to 
give the cattle a fair allowance dur- 
ing the entire feeding period. If the 


allowance be assumed to be from 25 
to 40 pounds a day, it is best that at 
least the smaller quantity con- 
tinued throughout the feeding period 
That is, that the feeding of silage be 


be 


not entirely discontinued unless its 
place can be taken by some other 
succulent feed. 

Unfortunately there are many ex- 
travagant estimates of the quantity 
of silage silos of given sizes will hold 
It must be remembered that it is not 
usually practicable to have silo 
completely filled with silage after it 
has settled, and because of this fact 
that most salesmen and manutactur- 
ers over-estimate the amount of sil- 
age which silos of given sizes will 
hold, we advise our readers to erect 
a silo which is estimated to hold 15 
to 20 per cent more silage than they 
calculate they will need. Moreover, 
we strongly advise the planting of 25 
or 30 per cent more a¢ reage to sil- 
age crops than it is estimated will be 
required to grow sufficient silage to 
fill the silo. In many cases 50 per 
cent larger acreage would be better, 
as a means of avoiding the disap- 
pointment which resuits from a fail- 
ure of the silage crop. If the expense 
of building a a and providing the 


machinery to fill it are incurred, it is 
important that the silo be completely 
filled, for if all the silage is not used 
it will keep until the next feeding 
period with only a small loss on the 
properly smoothed and packed upper 
surface. 

Many Southern dairymen feed 
largely on cottonseed hulls and meal. 
A few years ago the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station made a comparison 
of silage and cottonseed meal with 
cottenseed hulls and meal on a num- 
ber of dairy herds in the state. The 
cattle fed silage and cottonseed meal 
produced about 36 pér cent more 
milk and produced milk at about 34 
per cent less cost. 

The experience of a very great ma- 
jority of feeders who have given sil- 
age an intelligent trial that when- 
ever it is introduced into the rations 
of dairy cows, beef cattle, or even 
growing or idle horses and mules, it 
has reduced the cost of the ration 
and the animals have done as well or 
better on it. The reduction in the 
cost of the ration will be from 10 to 
50 per cent according to the kind of 
feeding and the economy in produc- 
ing and storing the feeds, and as 
stated, the animals will do as well or 
better than on the best of dry feeds. 


& 
Silos Not Needed on All Farms 


E DO not advise all our readers 

to build silos. Unless a man has 
a sufficient number of animals to 
feed.—at least 10 dairy cows or 25 
head of other cattle, he cannot afford 
to build a silo, and not even then, 
unless he can hire the silo filled at 4 
reasonable price without buying the 
33, column 
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15c or 33c—Which? 


AULING a ton of farm products is costing you either | 5c 
7s) or 33c for every mile, depending on whether you use 


= motor trucks or horses. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says that it costs | 5c per 
ton mile to haul corn and wheat to market with motor trucks and 
that it costs 33c to haul corn and 30c to haul wheat with horses. 


This is the average for the country. 


In some sections, it costs 


49c to haul corn and 42c to haul wheat with horses. 


| There is One Best Way 


to haul farm products by motor truck and that 
is to use the dependable International Motor 
Truck with service and quality built into it to 
the last part. Our many years of experience 
in developing and selling power equipment 
for farm use—engines, tractors, and all kinds 
of farm machines—and all the knowledge of 
farm conditions that experience has given us, 
are built into the International Motor Truck. 
It will prove as useful, as convenient and as 
profitable as your engine, tractor or automobile 
— perhaps more so. — Every part — engine, 


transmission, internal gear drive rear axle — 
is made to work efficiently with every other 
part under country road and load conditions. 
It is a truck you can afford to buy and afford 
to use. There is a style of body and size of 
truck to meet practically every hauling require- 
ment. 

Give us your annual tonnage to and from 
town, and we will tell you whether or not an 
International will prove a profitable invest- 
ment. Write now so you will have complete 
information to use when you need it. 


Motor Truck Sales Department 
International Harvester Company of America 


QNCORPORATED) 


Chicago 


USA 


Branch Houses, Distributors and Dealers Everywhere 
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CORN, CLOVER AND CASH 


Story of Land-building as Practiced 
by a Clover-growing South Caro- 
lina Farmer 


pens Holland got 
years ago and bought 34 
land at Simpsonville, S. ¢ 
cipal reason he bought the land was 
that the owner couldn’t make any- 
thing out of it and willing to 
take young Holland’s money in 
xchange for his poor But Faris 
Holland had land; so 
> took his courage in hands and 
lit in, paying the owner 


rash some nine 


acres of 
The prin- 


was 
sood 
1 
airt 
“views” about 
his 
$75 m real 


noney 


He 


per acre 

cultivation— 
For two 
these white 


found 28 acres in 
poor, white, loam. 
years he nost of 
icres in oats followed by peas,—good 
Id-fashoned land-building cowpeas. 
But not much chance for profitable 
cash returns upon his $75 per acre 
investment, you will say. No; Hut 
Holland was looking ahead. The third 


sandy 


sowed 


year he sowed crimson clover, using 
a good deal of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate broadcast on the clover, 500 to 
600 pounds, and began to plant corn 
and cotton on his clover sod, with 
no other fertilizers than that used on 


the clover. What is the answer? 


land when 
make, may 


that 
would 


Eight years ago 
planted in cotton 
be, 600 pounds of 
if you fed it around 500 pounds of a 
“complete” fertilizer, and if “nothing 


ry spells and such 


seed cotton per acre 


happened.” But dry 
like generally “happened,” and th 
land could offer no resista Now 
Mr. Holland gathers 14 to 15 bales of 
cotton from Ll to 12 acres each year, 
and nothing ever “happens” to 
the yield appreciably, for that land 
has reserve strength that comes from 


+ + 
1¢ 


nce 


cut 


| - 
ciover, 


That clover obtains large quantities 
of nitrogen from the air, that the ni- 
trogen thus obtained will be convert- 
ed into available nitrates (when the 


clover is turned under in May) in 


time for the succeeding crop, and 
that the incorporation of the vegeta- 
ble matter greatly improves the abil- 
ity of the land to produce and “in- 
sure” a clean culture crop like cotton, 
—these are some of the things that 
Faris Holland has proved; and he is 
believes in- practicing the 
“prove all 


a man who 
Scriptural injunction to 
things, hold fast to that 


cood.,” 


which is 


Consequently he refuses to plant 
acres 


knows 


his farm in 


can do 


ten 


cotton, for he 


more than 
what he 
on that land 
corn. He is, in 
ber of the cotton 
aggregation. 

And 
tale of 
cash. 


son clover and 


mem- 


W ith crim 
charter 
reduction 


Tact, a 


acreage 


following 
corn ] 


and 


thereby hangs the 


four acres of clover, 


In 1917 Faris Holland sowed a field 
of four acres in clover. It 
grew and grew, May 22 the 
clover was cut He cut the 
field with a threshed 


crimson 
and on 
for seed. 


mower and 
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partly with a Case thresher, and he 
figures that he lost in this way nearly 
one-third of the yield. But he got 
5,210 pounds of clover seed and 6,795 
pounds of hay from the four acres. 
In other words, he sold 3,800 pounds 
it 15 cents per pound, 
land 
father with clover 

he previously refused to 
acre, or 1,410 
clover 
6,795 


of cloy 
for $57 sowed 47 acres of 
for hit 
seed, 
sell, at 30 pounds 
pounds. He baled 
hay, 45 pou! ds 
pounds 
1219 pounds clo 1 at 5 cent per 
pound oes . $781.66 
pounds clover hay, at $36 per ton 122.31 
ag 
$903.81 


1 } 
which 
per 
15] 


pel 


Sala all 


rer crop 
So far, so g But the best is 
On May 31 the clover 
sod was out for which 
was planted on June 1. corn 
was fertilized with 200 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphate, 
half and half. The four acres yielded 
200 bushels of corn and 6,000 pounds 
of corn stover, which he has no trou- 
ble in selling at the price of cotton 


yet to come 
corn, 
This 


bedded 


seed hulls, say $18 per ton. Now let’s 


Solving Your Market Problem 22.20 se ss6. + 





-———-~4 

Total value of corn crop . ale 54 

A clover crop worth $903.81 and a 
corn crop worth $454 make a grand 
| total of $1,357.81 from the four acres, 
|—and that really deserves to be call- 
ed a “grand” total. 

Mr. Holland did not keep cost 
figures on the four acres, but he esti- 
mates that the value of the clover 
hay will easily cover all expenses of 
| making and gathering the two crops. 
| Subtracting the value of the hay, 
$122.31, from the total, $1,357.81, we 
have left a net income of $1,235.50 
from the four $308.87 per 
acre. 

In 1919 the four acres will go into 
cotton and should easily make five 
bales of the fleecy staple. Do you 
wonder that he has refused an offer 
of $175 per acre for his 34 acres and 
$200? 


driving mechanism. The POWRLOK 
delivers the power to the wheel that has 
traction and prevents stalling on soft ground, 
in mud or in snow. 


UICKER marketing often makes the 
difference between profit and loss on 
the farm. 
With a Republic Truck you can take 
your produce to the best markets and in- 
crease your profits. 


You can get a Republic of any size or 
capacity your particular work may require. 
Each model has generous excess propor- 
tions and strength. All furnished if you 
desire with Republic 8-way farm body ata 
slight extra cost. In five minutes one man 
can change this body into a hay rack, stock 
body, tight grain box or any one of five 
other useful combinations. No tools re- 
quired but a wrench. 

See the nearest Republic dealer and write 
us for full information. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC. 
Alma, Michigan 


But a truck must be built right to with- 
stand the grind of heavy farm work. 

Republic Trucks are built by truck spe- wa 
cialists. EEvery Republic has back of it the 
knowledge and experience gained in building 
the more than 50,000 Republic Trucks now 


in use, 





says he wouldn't, sell for 
“I’m clean done with 
said Mr. Holland; “I never 
winter to find clean land on this 
place again while | own it. Crimson 
clover has brought my soil up so that 
it would more easily pay for itself 
now at $200 per acre than it would 
at $75 per acre when I bought it.” 
A. B. BRYAN 
Clemson College, S. C. 


A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 


Saving Time Means Saving Money 
AVING time means saving money, 
especially in the case of hired help 

that costs you a pretty penny these 

days. 


Torbensen Internal Gear Drive applies 
the power nearer rim of wheel, gaining 
greater leverage. A separate I-beam axle 
carries the load and takes all load strain off 


land,” 
expect 


clean 








The “Yellow Chassis” Tracks | 


that serve so well 








Republic Special, with body......$1295 
Model 10: 1 Ton, with express body 1535 
Model 11: 1°2 Ton, chassis......... 1885 
Model 12: 2 Ton, chassis.......0.. 2 275 
Model 19; 2—2%2 Ton, chassi;. 2395 
Model 20: 3° Tom, chassis......... 3950 


Ald Prices F. O. B. Alma, Michigan 


find it a great convenience to 
have a brief outline of the day’s 
work jotted down on a slip of paper 
that | can keep in my pocket for 
ready‘ reference. By having things 
planned out ahead, men and plows 
jcan go irom job to job without a 
{ hitch. 
At the bottom of the paper I make 
a note of any little extra tasks that 
be accomplished without inter- 
fering with the main work. For in- 
stance, when the empty wagon is re- 
turning to the field that pile of rub- 
bish and old cans can easily be car- 
ried along and dumped in the gully 
that is beginning to wash; or before 
the horses are taken from the plows 
there’s a row or two to be turned in 
the garden. By methodical planning 
and by fitting in the little with 
the big ones, the day’s work amounts 
more with very little 


can 
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to a whole lot 
extra effort. 





relief having 


Then, too, it is a 
I can work 


things all written down. 
better when I am not all the time ™m 
state of tension, keeping a host 
of things on my mind lest I forget. 
MRS. J. D. ALISON. 


The Torbensen Internal Gear 
Drive, nsed in Kepublics, is 
the most efficient and trouble- 


. delivers power 
to the wheel which has trac- §- F 5 % pa erate rd ’ 
tion prevents stalling in 3 pm y ene 3 a ae eo 

mad or snow. st zs ee, , & x . 2. i : a 
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gama] Built by the Largest Manufacturers of Motor Tracks in the World waa 








| Minter, Ala. 
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The movement to better Cars 
in which Maxwell shares 


OC) nariec ATIONS recently made among farmers show a 


SICA 





marked tendency to buy better automobiles. They want 
a little more luxury, and at the same time don’t care to 


waive the consideration of economy. 


INN 


Nl 
| 
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I 
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For a motor car to a farmer is a piece of time-saving, comfort- 
giving, dollar-saving machinery. 

Hence the tendency toward Maxwell has a good reason 
behind it. 

For this car has not only a self starter, and demountable rims, 
but other points of luxury that make it popular on the boulevards 
of the big cities. 

Still it is not a “boulevard” car. For it is built to stand the 
gaff of rough and ready use, good roads and bad, mud and 
concrete, a trail as well as asphalt. 


It is built to be everlastingly reliable. And that is how re- 
liability has come to be its middle name. 


HANNA i 
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CAN 
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Five years ago avery simple chassis was designed. Simple so 
that it would be easy to build, easy to run, free from trouble; and 
simple so that it would have no “grand opera moods.” 


Today 300,000 Maxwells have been built on this original 
chassis plan. More than 1000 improvements have been made; 
but never one single radical change in design. 
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There is scarcely a greater business monument to the policy 
of doing one thing and doing it well than the 
product of the Maxwell Motor Company. 
It saves you money three ways and returns 
you a sum of satisfaction on which you can draw 
interest for 100,000 miles. 
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More miles per gallon 


$895 f. o. b. Detroit. . More miles on tires = 


| 


ih 





= MAXWELL MOTOR’ COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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How Contracts Are Bought and 
Sold on Cotton Exchanges 


READER asks us to 

how contracts are bought and sold 
on cotton exchanges. “! think 
information,” he “will help our 
farmers better if they understood the 
significance of the futures. | feel con- 
fident comparatively few fully under- 
stand the matter now.” 


explain just 
af 
such 


Says, 


We referred this inquiry to Mr. N. 
T. Blackwell, Editor of the Cotton 
and Cotton Oil News, Dallas, Texas, 


who makes the following reply: 


“Cotton futures contracts are bought 
or sold on the New York, New Or- 
leans, and Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
changes, and each contract of 100 bales 
represents the actual cotton, though 
the cotton may not even be planted. 
For instance, A sells B 100 bales Oc- 
tober (1919) cotton. B demand 
the cotton and A will have to deliver 


can 


een 


Dut it 


not delivered before Say 
ibout Septen be »s 


“These contracts are absolutely 
good and «all for the cotton just as 
much as a solvent man’s check repre- 
sents money, and is a similar means 
of expressing cotton values on paper 
just as money is expressed on paper, 
and is a ready means of handling cot- 
ton in large quantities and makes of 
it a ready and liquid collateral. Of 
course B may decide to settle his con- 
tract in cash and take either 
or a profit instead of the actual cot- 
ton. This contract is sold to other 
parties, either to “hedge” cotton sold 
but not bought, or against a cotton 
mill’s forward sales of cloth, against 
which the actual cotton has not been 
bought. That such contract is legal 
and can be sued on has been upheld 
by Mr. Justice White of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


“The application of future con- 
tracts to spot transactions keeps cot- 


a loss 


ton merchants from gambling in spot 
cotton, and enables them buy or 
sell cotton every day in the 
whether there is a demand f 
actual cotton or not. For instance, 
with the foreign outlet for ou 
ton limited for lack of ships as well 
as an embargo on cotton to neutral 
countries for the past months, 
the ability of the holders of spot 
cotton to protect themselves from 
great losses by selling futures against 
their holdings has kept the cotton 
market- from utter demoralization, 
such ‘as occurred in the fall of 1914 
when all cotton exchanges were 
closed, 


year 


the 


cot- 


five 


“It is not hard to guess what would 
have happened to the market had it 
been forced to absorb 1,000,000 or 
2,000,000 bales of actual cotton since 
the armistice was signed. By the sys- 
tem of ‘hedging’ the burden of this 
cotton has been distributed among 
the mills of this country and England 


—_—_—_--- 
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CAANDLER SIX $1795 


Famous For 1lts Marvelous Motor 





is. 


compared with it. 





CHANDLER 
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Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 


Convertible Sedan, 


The New Chandler Touring, 
Handsomest Car of the Season 


Not only handsome, but just as fine inside as it is outside. 


Thousands of men in the great farming countries, just as do 
more thousands in the cities, know what a good car the Chandler 
They know the marvelous power and responsiveness and 
durability and economy of the famous Chandler motor. 
know the sturdy strength of the whole Chandler chassis. 
know the simplicity and accessibility of Chandler construction. 


And now, on this great chassis, comes the new series Chandler 
Touring, seating seven,—a handsome big car, beautifully de- 
signed, deep cushioned and lustrous in finish. 
mark of refinement and comfort. 

Chandler mechanical features include Bosch Magneto for 
ignition, solid cast aluminum motor base extending from frame 
to frame, silent chain drive for the auxiliary motor shafts, annu- 
lar ball bearings, and other factors of service which are charac- 
teristic of highest-priced car construction. 

Still, the Chandler price is hundreds of dollars lower than 
you are asked to pay for other cars which might perhaps be 
And cheap cars list for nearly as much. 


See the New Chandler Touring Car 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1475 
2495 
All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


If you do not Know the Chandler dealer 
nearest you, write us for address and catalog 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 


Convertible Coupe, $2395 


They 
They 


It sets a new 
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| them, 


| will install it gratis, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


as well as the speculator who had the 
perception to buy when October con- 
tracts were $20 per bale below the 
present price. 

“The revision of the contract for 
the delivery or tender of cotton has 
shown future trading of a very un- 
certain and ambiguous nature. For- 
merly the bears had a distinct ad 
vantage of the bulls because they 
could deliver good ordinary cotton on 
contract, and as this cotton was al 
most unsalable for two years past, 
the bull ran from such delivery, and 
depression in the market ensued. 

“The cotton exchanges are abso- 
lutely necessary, and the future con- 
tract is just as necessary to the cot- 
ton world as banks are to the finan- 
cial world. In fact the three great 
cotton exchanges mentioned are the 
world’s clearing-houses for cotton.” 





Typewriters for Farmers 


EARS ago the average person used 

his pen and ink for all his business 
transactions, but today he _ hardly 
thinks of his pen and ink, save to 
sign his name, for a trusty typewriter 
has taken the place of the flourishing 
handwritten letters of a few decades 
ago. 

Typewriters have come to stay, and 
there is no use in kicking against 
and the man or woman who 
does not use a typewriter is not up to 
the minute. 

All farms have use for typewriters, 

1 the will take time to 


and tif 


farmer 


| learn the key-board of the typewriter, 


he can easily put his thoughts in plain- 


| er words and more easily understood 


writing than if he would try to write 
with an old, scratchy pen. 

Besides the farmer, his wife and 
daughter have letters which they 
write from time to time, and a good 
typewriter would decrease much un- 


] 


necessary work. 

There are over 100 makes of type- 
writers on the market, and one can 
pi¢k up just exactly what he desires, 
and if he wants special keys added 
he can get them from the typewriter 
companies free of charge, provided he 
specifies just what he wants before 
ordering the machine he desires. 

There are over one hundred char- 
acters which the typewriter compan- 
ies put on gratis with tither a new 
machine or a rebuilt one, and one can 
get all the English, Spanish, French, 
Portuguese, German, or any other 
foreign language characters, if he will 
but state just exactly what he de- 
sires in the way of the changed key- 


| board. 


Tf one has a special brand for his 
horses or cows, or fruits, the type- 


| writer companies will gladly add that 


character to one’s machine, and if 
they have ever made one similar, they 
but if it is the 
first one they have ever made they 
generally charge $3 for making the 
die, but sometimes they will remit 
this charge, even. 


B. YORKSTONE HOGG 





How I Keep Honey 


Ff‘ )R years it was my custom to store 
honey away in the cellar with my 

} ine 

verfectly, 
Vv hy 
length 
The 
well 
try 


ned fruit and vegetable 
oods always keep 

lI was at a to know 

would, if kept any 

ime, become thin and 

lose its 

Finally sided to 

dry, cool place, ind 

f ry. I found 

salt dry 


1Oss 


1 
> noney 


b would 
as flay 
keeping it in a 
the result was ’ 
that any where I could kee] 
just the place to keep honey im 
condition Sometimes honey 
rranulated or candied; 

the jar ina vessel 
enough for the 
ter is 


of the 


or. 
satisfacto 


cone 
good 
will 
to remedy this put 
of water just hot 
hands to stand it. If the w 
too hot, the color and flavor « 
honey will be spoiled. 


become 
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Te the first farmer naming 
a job of general farming 
that can’t be done by a 


MOLINE 


THE TRACTOR T 
THE HORSE 


MOLINE PLOW CoO. 
MOLINE, ILL. 


[Moline Service Satisfies | 
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More Evidence as to the Length of 
Staple of Half-and-Half Cotton 


EADERS of 

“Shall Farmers 
Half cotton?” will recall that we 
pointed out that at several Missis- 
sippi experiment stations in 1918 Half- 
and-Half, or Cook, a variety very sim- 
ilar to Half-and-Half, stood near the 
top in total cash value per acre. It 
was also pointed out that while Half- 
and-Half staple was only  three- 
fourths of an inch in length, the same 
was true of several other popular and 
well known varieties. 

Bulletin No. 187, of the Arkansas 
Experiment Station, Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, throws still more light on this 
question of the length of Half-and- 
Half staple, as compared with other 
varieties. In a series of tests on va- 


editorial, 
Half-and- 


our recent 
Plant 


rious soil types in different parts of 
the state and extending from 1909 to 
1917, the Arkansas Station tested a 
total of 442 varieties of cotton. In 
59 tests with Half-and-Half, the aver- 
age length of staple was 29-32 of 
an inch, being the same as that of 12 
other varieties tested, among them 
being Cook, Cunningham, Drake Clus- 
ter, Excelsior, Mexican Big Boll, Pet- 
way and Tri-Cook; and longer than 50 
other varieties, among them being 
Allen Big Boll, Bank Account, Broad- 
well, Cleveland X Cook, Dixie, King, 
Mitchell Early Prolific, Moss Improv- 
ed, Ninety-Day, Simpkins’ Idéal and 
Simpkins’ Prolific. In a classification 
based on the value of seed and lint 
per acre, in 27 tests Half-and-Half 
was rated excellent 11 times; that is, 
it was ll times among the 20 per cent 
of all varieties standing nearest the 
top. Excellent 11 times in 27 means 


about 41 per cent. Among other well 
known varieties, Clevetand was excel- 
lent 23 times out of 71, or about 32 per 
cent; Cook, 30 times out 66, or about 
45 per cent; Express, 12 times out of 
30, or 40 per cent; King, 24 times out 
of 91; or about 26 per cent; Simpkins 
Prolific, 10 times out of 26, or about 41 
per cent; and Triumph 20 times out 
of 87, or about 23 per cent. In this 
respect, the only variety that out- 
ranked MHalf-and-Half was Cook, 
which is very similar to Half-and-Half 
and has the same length staple 

From these figures it will be seen 
that Half-and-Half is not only an ex- 
cellent yielder, but that its staple is 
as good as or better than a number of 
other popular varieties. If Half-and- 
Half is to be discarded, then these 
other varieties must also go. 

Theoretically, it is possibly correct 
to insist that the Southern farmer 
grow only cotton with a staple an 
inch or more in length; in actual prac- 
tice. we say that the Southern farmer 
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Because: 


NEW 


Miso. 


—why they are a good investment 


Because: 





| ment. 
| condition under which you can’t sell 
| the product at all 


|ernment come in? 
| seed that have a “fixed” price isn’t 
| much 
| can’t find any buyers for his seed. 


—there are three new models—a Car to answer every 
buyer’s requirements. 

—Studebaker quality, dominant for 67 years, is re- 
flected in these new cars. 

—-they are beautiful in design, thoroughly modern 
and mechanically right. 

—over 300,000 Studebaker Cars in actual service in 
every part of the world have contributed experience 
to the designing and building of the New Stude- 
baker Cars. 

—experimental models of each new car were given 
a gruelling factory test of 40,000 miles, over the 
roughest roads of Canada and the United States. 

—they are daily os their mechanical excellence 
in the hands of thousands of enthusiastic owners 
everywhere. 

—Studebaker has put into each new car the most care- 
ful and experienced workmanship and the best 
materials money can buy. 

—the motor of each new car gets the utmost from 
every gallon of fuel consumed, due to especially 
designed carburetor and a scientifically designed 
hot-spot intake manifold. 

—uniform distribution of weight over the entire chassis 
insures unusually high tire mileage. 


The LIGHT-FOUR 
$1125 


The LIGHT-SIX 
$1585 


—Studebaker uses genuine leather in its upholstery. 

—24 distinct paint and varnish operations insure a 
beautiful and permanent body finish, impervious to 
changing weather conditions. 

—remarkable accessibillity permits inspection, adjust- 
ment or repdir with little effort or loss of time. 


—Studebaker manufactures completely in its own 
plants its bodies, axles, motors, transmissions, steer- 
ing gears, springs, tops, fenders, and cuts its own 
gears and other vital parts, thus eliminating middle- 
men’s profits. 


—Studebaker maintains what are probably the most 
complete laboratories in the automobile industry for 
the development and the proving of materials used 
in the New Studebaker Cars. 


These are but a few of the many very good reasons 
for Studebaker value—why Studebaker can and does 
produce cars of sterling high quality at low prices. 
If real economy is your consideration—if you want 
to get the most for your mouey— investigate the New 
Studebaker Cars before you buy. And if you pur- 
chase your motor car on the same basis as you do 
your blooded stock or a piece of farm machinery— 
as an investment—then Studebaker should be your 
first choice, 


The BIG-SIX 
$1985 


All prices f£ o. b. Detroit 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit, Mich. 


South Bend, Ind. 


Walkerville, Canada 


Address all carrespondence to South Bend 
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THE NEW BIG-SIX—The Only Car at its Price with Cord Tire Equipment 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


should grow that variety of cotton 
which, over a period of years, will 
give him the greatest cash return per 
acre. If the premium paid for longer 
staple cottons is enough to offset their 
lower yields per acre, it is well enough 
to grow them; but we are emphatic- 
ally opposed to growing long staple 
cottons and selling them at short sta- 
ple prices. 

Until we have actual spinning tests 
by disinterested parties proving that 
Half-and-Half is inferior to a number 
of other popular varieties, our advice 
to those farmers who are growing it 
and like it, is to keep on growing it. 


Suppose Cotton Prices Had Been 
“Fixed” This Way 

E PLAYED the fool in not in- 

sisting that the Government 
should fix the price of cotton.” 
That’s a remark you occasionally 
hear from the I-told-you-so philoso- 
phers and_ near - politicians. But 
these critics seem to forget that we 
are now confronted with a condition 
in the cotton seed market that is not 
calculated to create much enthusiasm, 
and especially among farmers and 
merchants who own cotton seed. The 
Government fixed the price of cotton 
seed at $1.01% per bushel and that 
price remains: “fixed.” But the cot- 
ton seed oil mills say their tanks are 
full of oil and their storage houses 
are filled with linters. They are un- 
able to sell these products which also 
bear a price fixed by the Govern- 
If a “fixed” price creates a 


where does the 
benefit of price-fixing by the Gov- 
Owning cotton 


consolation to a farmer who 


| Owning cotton with a “fixed” price 


would have placed cotton holders in 
a like position with farmers who now 
own cotton seed with a “fixed” price 
that nobody seems willing to pay.— 
J. Z. Green. 


Over 300,000 Tractors Will Be 
Made im 1919, Manufacturers 
Estimate 


‘PRODUCTION of 314,936 tractors 
in the United States in 1919 is esti- 
mated by manufacturers reporting to 





| the Office of Farm Equipment Con- 
} trol, 


United States Department of 
Agriculture. The reports obtained in 
a special inquiry by the Department 


| show a production of 132,697 tractors 


in 1918. The manufacturers gave the 


|number of tractors of different sizes 
| manufactured last year and estimates 
of the number of each size that will 
| be made this year. 
| 1919, of course, are merely estimates 


The figures for 


and represent the aggregate of the 
estimates submitted by the tractor 
manufacturers in January and Feb- 
ruary of this year. A summary of 
these reports follows: 


Yo. on hand Dec. 31, 1917 
Yo. manufactured during 1918....... 132,697 
Yo. sold in United States during 1918. 96,470 
Yo. sold for export during 1918 36,351 
No. on hand Dec, 31, 1918 15,401 
Manufacturers’ estimate of produc- 
Ss SOE WRG sk dak cn vus cults oi ees 314,936 


Number of Tractors of Different Horsepower 
Manufactured in 1918: 


Makers’ rating. 


Belt horsepower. No. of tractors. 


27, 28, 30, and 32 
35 and 


60, 65, 70, and 80 
Not given 


Number of Tractors of Different Horsepower 


Which Manefacturers Estimate They 
Will Produce in 1919: 


Makers’ rating. 


‘ No. of tractors. 
Beit horsepower. 0° A 


a 26 
2%, 28, 30, 
35 and 36 
40, 50 bps 
60, 66, 70, 75, and 80 oh ann 
Not Given... cccrcccescrccceccescers OM 


ORE BB... cc ccccvceccceress 
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VIRGIN PEANUT OIL WINS 
FAVOR 


Cold-pressed Product With Delicious 
Flavor Made in America 
OLD-PRESSED virgin peanut oil 

with a delicious flavor is being 
made in increasingly large quantities 
in this country, say the oil specialists 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
who have made a study of the pro- 
duction and conservation of Ameri- 
can edible oils. This product has a 
characteristic flavor pronounced by 
many consumers here and abroad to 
be far more delicious than the oils 
which are hot pressed and subjected 
to a necessary refining process, leav- 
ing them practically tasteless. Furth- 
ermore, ,many consumers. consider 
that virgin peanut oil compares fav- 
orably with virgin olive oil. 





Until recently very little virgin pea- 
nut oil was made in this country. The 
American practice has been to cook 
the peanuts and then subject them 
while hot to a very high pressure. 
The oil secured in this way must be 
submitted to a refining process be- 
fore it is suitable for the table. Cold- 
pressed peanut oil when made from 
sound sweet nuts need not be refined. 

By the cold-pressed process a larg- 
er psoportion of the oil of the peanut 
can be secured for edible purposes 
than by the hot-pressing method. The 
hot-pressed oils make a satisfactory 
oil for both table and cooking pur- 
poses by refining, but in the refining 
process a part of the oil is converted 
into soap stock, thus going to the 
soap kettle instead of to the table. 


Considerable waste has resulted in 
the past, because some American 
mills were pressing part of the shells 
with the peanut kernels. These shells 
contain less than one-half per cent 
of oil, but they readily absorb the oil 
from the kernels when pressed with 
them, and come out from the press 
with from 5 to 7 per cent of oil. As 
the average pressed cake contains 6 
per cent of oil, the shells in the cake 
from a ton of nuts will absorb 27% 
pounds of oil in addition to2%4 pounds 
they originally contain. 


A further comes 
when peanuts are pressed with the 
shells left on, for pressed cake con- 
taining shells can not be used for hu- 
man food. But when blanched ker- 
nels from which the shells have been 
removed are employed in making oil, 
the cake, which may contain 7 per 
cent of oil, can be ground into meal 
and used with wheat, corn, and simi- 
lar starchy flours to form very palat- 
able and highly nutritious ‘cakes, 
gems and hot breads. 


economic loss 


Factories now in operation are pro- 
ducing by the cold-pressing process 
virgin peanut oil of high quality and 
excellent flavor. 





HOW TO SAVE CORN FROM 


WEEVIL RAVAGES 


Fumigation With Carbon Disulphide, 
Ears With Long, Tight Husks, Trap 
Rows and Early Harvesting Will 
Largely Prevent Weevil Damage 


ESPITE the fact that corn in 
the Lower South is peculiarly 


liable to injury by weevils, any 


farmer, no matter how unfavorable 
the conditions, can save his corn if he 
will exercise his own ingenuity and 
avail himself of the aid that is placed 
at his disposal through the county 
agricultural agent and other agencies. 


"hat assurance is given by spécialists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in a bulletin, No. 1029, 
just published. 


Fumigation with carbon di-sulphide, 
commonly known as “high life”, is the 
One sure means of getting rid of the 
Weevil, though certain cultural meth 

| Ods—the selection of seed with a view 
ato obtaining ears 


with long, tight 


husks, trap rows of early varieties, 
and early harvesting—aid in reducing 
the number that must be killed by fu- 
migation. Carbon di-sulphide is a 
water-like liquid from which, when 
exposed to the atmosphere, a heavier- 
than-air gas is generated and sinks to 
the bottom of the crib or other con- 
tainer It is, therefore, necessary to 
best results that the fumigation, 
whether barrel, box, bin or crib, be 
gas-tight. 

One, two or three fumigations may 


be necessary. Ordinarily one thor- 
ough fumigation immediately after 
the corn is stored will carry it 


through the winter practically weevil- 
free. If the corn is to be kept later 
than the beginning of warm weather 
in the spring, a second and sometimes 
even a third fumigation may be nec- 
essary. This is a matter that each 
farmer must determine for himself. 
Close examination of the corn will 
reveal whether weevils are present 
or not. If they are found to be pres- 


state run as high as 75 per cent, grad- 
ing down to not more than 2 per cent 
in others, but totaling nearly 30,000,000 


bushels of corn for the state. Losses 
in other sections of the Gulf and 
South Atlantic coast country vary 


from place to place and somewhat 
from season to season, but they con- 
stitute, everywhere and every year, a 
severe drain on the farmer who does 
not employ preventive measures. To 
avoid that loss, many farmers sell 
their corn early and in an unfavora- 
ble market, only to be forced later 
in the season to buy it back at great- 
ly advanced prices from the dealer or 
storage man who has saved it by the 
exact means that are available at lit- 
tle cost to the farmer himself. The in- 
creased price that he pays the dealer 
for his own corn would meet the 
cost several times over of fumigating 
it at home. 

The term weevil, as applied to corn- 
destroying insects in the Lower 
South, includes several distinct forms, 

















SOLID CARLOAD OF DUROC BREEDING 
MOST OF THESE 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
RIVER, SHOWING THAT THE SOUTH 


STOCK LEAVING -PINECREST FARM, 
ANIMALS WENT NORTH OF THE OHIO 


IS GETTING ON THE MAP AS A SECTION 


WHERE THE BEST CAN BE PRODUCED 


ent, even in small numbers, fumiga- 
tion is desirable. Some weevils or- 
dinarily escape destruction by fumi- 
gation, and if the process is deferred 
until they are present in large num- 
bers, those that are able to escape 
may be sufficiently numerous to rein- 
fest the entire quantity of corn in 
short order. If the fumigation is done 
when the weevils are few, the num- 
ber that escapes will be so nearly 
negligble that a long period must 
elapse before their progeny can be- 
come largely injurious. ‘ 


The cost of fumigation is compara- 
tively small. Given a gas-tight crib 
or other container, it is an extremely 
economical process. If such a con- 
tainer must be constructed, not more 
than one-tenth of the cost is properly 
chargeable to the current crop, as the 
equipment may be expected to last 
for at least ten years. 


Carbon di-sulphide can be bought 
at from 8 to 20 cents a pound, depend- 
ing upon the quantity in which it is 
purchased. In a gas-tight crib or 
other container, 2.8 pounds of the 
chemical is sufficient to fumigate 100 
bushels of*corn with the husks on, 2 
pounds is sufficient for an equal quan- 
tity of slip-shucked corn, and 1.6 
pounds is for an equal quantity of 
shucked corn. Figuring the cost of 
the chemical, then, at the maximum of 
20 cents a pound and allowing for two 
fumigations, the cost of treating for 
corn with the husks on is a trifle over 
one-half cent a bushel, for slip-shuck- 
ed corn a trifle less than one-half 
cent a bushel, and for shucked corn 
about one-third of a cent a bushel. 

For that trivial cost, there can be 
obviated a loss to corn that averages 
not less than 10 per cent for the en- 
tire Gulf coast and South Atlantic re- 
gions. Florida, fairly beginning to 
grow corn in quantities, lost 1,260,000 
bushels by weevil attack in 1916, the 
last year for which a close estimate 
has been made. County agents in 
South Carolina estimate that the wee- 
vil losses in some counties of that 


though the “black weevil,” sometimes 
called the “rice weevil,” and the “fly 
weevil” or Angoumois grain moth, are 
the principal ores. There is no con- 
siderable variation, however, either in 
their methods of attack or in the 
Means of guarding against them. All 
of them are extremely small insects 
that burrow into the corn grains, and 
without leaving much external sign 
of their presence eat out the interior. 
Corn that appears sound under casual 
observation may have lost from 10 to 
50 per cent of its weight from weevil 
injury. Every Lower South farmer is 
more or less familiar with the weevil, 
but “he is likely, nevertheless, to let 
his corn be damaged severely before 
he becomes aware of their presence. 
Both of the chief weevils produce 
several broods a year and have the 
power of tremendous expansion in 
numbers in a comparatively brief 
time. 


In order to keep the number of 
weevils at a minimum, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ‘points out, the 
farmer should adopt certain cultural 
methods unfavorable to the insects. 
The chief of these is to select his 
seed corn with a view to growing 
ears with long, tight husks. In the 
kind of ear that corn breeders regard 
as ideal—the husk closing tightly 
about the tip of the ear and extend- 
ing several inches beyond it~—the 
weevil can do no damage. Though 
any number of the insects may be 
present on the outside of the husk, 
they can not penetrate to the grain. 
There is, however, possibility of in- 
jury by earworms and other insects 
through which the weevils will be af- 
forded entry to some even of the 
ears with ideal husks. 


Even with the most careful select- 
ion of seed, it will never come about 
that all the ears will be thoroughly 
protected by the husk. Some will 
have short, open or injured husks 
through which the weevil can gain 
entrance. In storing the corn, the 
Department recommends that the 
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poorly protected ears be thrown into 
a separate pile and husked before 
storing, then fumigated. 

It is pointed out that many pro- 
gressive farmers have adopted the 
practice of husking and fumigating 
all corn, regardless of husk protect- 
ion. While the Department recog- 
nizes this as the safest practice, it 
does not recommend it to farmers to 
the exclusion of other methods. What 
it does unqualifiedly recommend is 
that every farmer have some sort of 
fumigator in which he can fumigate 
his corn when the need arises. If he 
has a gas-tight crib, so much the bet- 
ter. But, if he has not a gas-tight 
crib, he can makeshift with a bin or 
box or barrel, any receptacle that can 
be rendered gas-tight for the fumiga- 
tion of quantties of corn, large or 
small. 


Another cultural method recom- 
mended is the planting of trap rows 
of early maturing varieties, and these 
should be planted in the portion of 
the field nearest the woods if it is 
contiguous to woods at all. The wee- 
vil will infest corn in the field at 
whatever time it begins to mature. 
It frequently happens, however, that 
if there is a small patch of early corn, 
practically all the weevils in that im- 
mediate area will collect on it and the 
later corn will not be seriously mo- 
lested. This early corn used for trap 
purposes should be gathered upon 
maturity and either immediately fed 
or stored and fumigated. 


Cleanliness both in the field and in 
the crib or bin is another important 
point. No nubbins and inferior ears 
should be left in the field. As feed, 
they may not be worth gathering, but 
if left in the field they furnish a pro- 
tection for weevils during the winter, 
from which they emerge in the spring 
to attack the succeeding crop. The 
same is true of scattered grains left 
in crib or bin. 


All of these things are pointed out 
as material aids, but insistance is 
made that the only certain means of 
eliminating weevils is to place the 
corn in a gas-tight container of some 
kind and pour carbon di-sulphide 
over the top of it. The final word of 
the department on the subject is, 
“You can save your corn if you will 
exercise your own ingenuity and call 
upon your county agent to help you. 
He is there for that purpose and can 
pay for himself a hundred times over 
if you will make use of him.” 





Growing Out Dairy Heifers 


. W. Fitzpatrick, of Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., makes the following 
suggestions regarding the growing 
out of the dairy heifers: 
“1. See that all heifers grown are 
of good parentage; that they are 
from a registered sire and from good 


mothers. 


“2. Grow heifers well from birth 
to first freshening, putting particular 
emphasis on the period from weaning 
time until first freshening, which is 
the time when heifers are most ne- 
glected. 


“3. Do not have heifers freshen 
too young. From 24 to 30 months is 
usually the most desirable age for 
first freshening. 


“4. See that the heifers are in good 
physical condition and in reasonably 
good flesh when they drop their first 
calves. 


“It isn’t that these things are hard 
to do, but that they are overlooked. 
Let us give our dairy heifers a fair 
chance.” 





AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION 


Dibbs—“‘Do you believe that there is really 
something which can invariably tell when a 
man is lying?” 

Higgs—‘‘T know it.” 

Dibbs—‘‘Ah! Perhaps you have seen one 
of the instruments?” 

Higgs—“‘Seen one? l 
London Tit-Bits. 


married one!"*"— 


seen 1 
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PROGRESS IN EASTE 


RN NORTH CAROLINA 


Wonderful Improvement in Farming Methods in Edgecombe County 


Typical of the Go-Ahead Spirit 
Area East of Raleigh—“Pigs, 
Agencies at Work 


By F. H. JETER, Agricultural 


Now Remaking the Great Fertile 


Peanuts and Profits” and Other 
Extension Service, Raleigh, N. C 
business, principally the | luction 
of pork. 
fo say of a man that he is an Edge- 


DGECOMBE’S way is a progres- 
gressive way. The county is one 
of the larger of the even hundred 


in North Carolina, and is located just 


at the beginning of the Coastal Plain 
region; its western boundary being 
along the fall line of the Piedmont 
section, and its farm lands consisting 
principally of the sandy loam types of 
soils. It is a section of large, fertile 


farms as farms go in the state. Many of 
these range from 600 to 800, and even 
1,000 acres in extent, while the average 
size farm for the county is about 282 
acres. The main crops are cotton, to- 
bacco, corn and peanuts. By this, it 
is not meant to give the impression 
that other crops will not produce well 
and are not grown, because they are. 
Lately, however, the county has gone, 
and gone deeply, inta the livestock 


combe farmer is a mark of distrnctio 
in North Carolina, for the state still 
holds somewhat to the ideals of a 
generation ago, when prosperity was 
reckoned by broad acres Ol otton 


with the black laborers of the time 
singing in contentment 
one-mule tractor and the single plow 
But, even as the men of that 
were leaders among the farmers of 
the state, their successors 
less leaders today. They have thrown 
off, to a great extent, the idea of cot- 
ton alone as a money crop, and, that 
each farm was, in itself, a small em- 
pire ruled by the owner. Cotton is 
still raised, and raised extensively, 
but the county is accepting in a grat- 


i : , 
behind their 
day 


are no 


ifying way the new gospel oi crop ro- It 
tation, with pastures, food crops, and 


George 
leading 


was here that 
one of the 


ness, business 

















OATS IN COTTON, 


he Lust 


livestock entering into the scheme of 


things. 


AFTER 
Farm of H. G, Brown, Edgecombe County, N. © 
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other 
There are seven 


Hudson models 
Two open and 
five closed 

The 
7-Passenger 
Phaeton sells 
at $2200 


always 





For Three Years Hudson 
Super-Sixes Have Led 


Super-Six leadership was first established on the speed- 
way. There it showed such performance and endurance 
as immediately placed it in the front as the greatest stock 
car that had ever attempted such feats. 


But present Hudson leadership does not rest upon what it 
has done in establishing the best time for one hour, or for 
one hundred miles, or for its twenty-four hour performance, 
or for having made the best time in the greatest hill climb 
that was ever held, when it climbed to the top of Pike’s Peak. 
The Super-Six is not distinguished because of any one notable 
performance, although it holds more such records than any 


Car, 


The greatest proof of Hudson leadership is shown by the 
way in which 60,000 Super-Six owners are satisfied with 
their cars. 


Acknowledged by all Rivals 


Hudson body designs too are the standard of motordom, 


Everyone in touch with motor car development knows how the 
Sedan, the Touring Limousine, the Speedster, the Cabriolet, the 
Limousine and the Town Car, models that first appeared on the Super- 
Six chassis, have served as patterns for other cars. Hudson owners 


get the advance models. 


Full production of Hudsons will not be reached before June. Until 
then buyers of open models will have to supply their wants from the 
limited stocks of those few dealers who may have such cars. 


In almost every locality the Hudson Super-Six is not only the largest 
in number among fine cars, it is regarded as the fine car. 
sections it is the only fine car to be found. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 








In many 








STALKS HAD BEEN CUT 
Oats 
Cultivation 


are Sowed in Cotton Middles at 
farmers of the state, coined the new 
phrase “Pigs, Peanuts and Profits,” 
growing his high-grade Berkshires 
on grazing crops, fattening them on 
peanuts, hardening them on corn, and 
| shipping them to Northern markets 
| by the carlot. It is in this county, 
too, that Zeno Moore works as coun- 
ty agent, and disputed the old theory 
that rye is the best winter cover crop 
! for the Coastal Plain, argued, persuad- 
ed, and sometimes inveigled his coép- 
erating farmers into planting oats at 
the last cultivation of 
now enjoys the distinction of 
his method of covering the farm lands 
of the county with a winter 
of green, known as “Edgecombe’s 
Way.” Mr. Moore is the 
agent of Edgecombe County, and ha 
been for a period of nine years, hav- 
ing begun his work in February, 1910 


x ‘ | 
cotton and 


, ° 
lavillys 
carpet 


county 


Zeno Moore’s Plan for Sowing Oats 
at Last Cultivation of Cotton 


AVING heard continuously of the 
Edgecombe method of covering 
the cotton lands with a winter 
and of the successful adaptation ot 
this method in other sections of the 
state, | visited Mr. Moore recently 
and spent some time with him in go- 
ing about over the county. We went 
into several communities, visiting dif- 
ferent individual farms. On farm af- 
ter farm we found the successful util- 
ization of the cover crop idea. When 
the cotton is ready for the last culti- 
vation, the seed oats are sowed be- 
fore the plow. Protected as they are 
by the high, closely grown cotton 
plants, the oats germinate in spite of 
the dry August heat. The little plant 
then hangs on until frost kills all oth- 
| er vegetation, when it begins to 
rapidly and soon covers the grouitd, 
giving an emergency grazing crop for 
| hogs, cattle, sheep and poultry during 
|the winter months. I[n the spfing, 
some farmers plow under their oats, 
others save a small at sced 
| purposes, while others allow 
| mature and plant late corn after the 
| oat harvest. 
| 
| 


crop, 


grow 


“reage tor 


them to 


This movement has, in a way, given 
the demonstration idea something 
| with which to tie itself. Many farms 
of the county are owned by alsentee 





landlords, and many of the other 
larger farmers have felt that the de- 
monstration agent was some new 
|form of parasite that should be ex- 
| terminated as quickly as they could 
| get a new board of county comunis- 
| sioners elected for that purpose, and, 
| so, the way along which Mr. Moore 


has traveled during these past nine 
years has not been strewn with roses. 
I was struck, however, with the re- 
mark of one man as we were walking 
across his fields to another where 
some sheep were enjoying the graz- 
ing provided by Edgecombe’s way: 
“He is a right smart help to us farm- 
-ers who live out this way”, he said im 
answer to my question. “I bout 
these seed oats from Mr. Clark at Mr. 
. Moore’s suggestion, and that’s where 
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60 Days’ Road Test 


Unlimited Guarantee 


HAT’S my proposition. It is backed 
by $30,000 bank bond. My big Free 

new book—the catalog masterpiece of 
a lifetime—three generations of buggy 
making experience boiled down. nted 
in colors. Tremendous in size. More 
styles than ever. Prices down to bedrock. 
Also shows full line of harness. Trust me 
enough to send for the book. My prices 
will amaze you. 


Bohon Buggies 


We are the largest buggy and harness 
manufacturers selling direct to the com 
sumer. My Money-Saving Merchandise 
Farm Equipment catalog 

should be in your hands 

also. Write—get these 

books today. Save 
money and time; deal 
with your own kind of 
people. Just ad- G 
dress a postal to 


Kentucky (7A) ER 
Get My New Free Buggy Book 
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he has been of a lot of service. If | 
have anything to sell, I let him know 
and he soon sells it for me. In the 
same way, if 1 want to buy any seed, 
or any other thing for my place, Mr. 
Moore soon finds it for me. He helps 
us a lot in other ways too. 
these sheep at his suggestion, 


he started to coming to see us. We 
are always glad to have him come.” 


Progress in Nine Years 


DGECOMBE’S way, therefore, of 

putting oats in cotton at the last 
cultivation has led to many other 
things, and has given the people con- 
fidence in demonstration work as a 
whole. When the work was first be- 
gun, nine years ago, the one-horse 
plow was about the only implement 
used in cultivation. Now it is the ex- 
ception. If anyone began to talk 
about deep plowing where a bunch of 
farmers were together, he could im- 
mediately get up a heated argument 
and would hear that deep plowing 
would “ruin any land.” If anyone be- 
lieves in this theory now, he has not 
the courage of his convictions, and 
will not argue for it. Nine years ago, 
Mr. Moore could locate but three hay 
presses in the county. There was no 
need for more, as the hay was not 
produced. In 1918, about 90 were in 
active operation baling hay for the 
farmers. As for poultry, there may 
have been two pure-bred flocks in 
1910, but it is doubtful; now over 
forty homes are producing eggs and 
chicks from one good breed to the 
farm. 


In the production of hogs, Edge- 
combe is rapidly showing the state 
the way. Last year, 18 solid carloads 
were shipped out of this county, to 
Agent Moore’s personal knowledge. 
Others, possibly, may have been ship- 
ped. Nine years ago, hog cholera 
was rife, and the people accepted it 
with the feeling that nothing could 
be done as a preventive, so did not 








AToy Tractor—25c 


HERE is the greatest little souvenir 

novelty ever made—a cast-iron toy 
Avery Tractor. Looks just like a big Avery. 
Has rolling wheels; finished in shining red 
and black enamel with gold striping. Stands 
about 3% inches high, Sinches long. A dandy 
toy for the little ones—a beautiful desk or table 
ornament for the grown-ups. Everybody wants one. 
Send 26 and list of ten or more names of— 


Tractor Watch Fob for @ similar list of names and 12 cents, 


coin or postage. : 
AVERY COMPANY 2529 lowa Street 


Peoria, Illinois 


VERY 


rien Tuning ease 


and 


BUY FOR LES 















Easy Terms 


Write for Reduced 
Prices on hgh Engines 







Bene 

Portable — Saw-Rig. If you need 
POWER to pump, saw, grind, fill silo 
or do other hard work, be sure to get 
my money saving offer. I make better 
engines — guarantee longer—sell for less.— 
Valuable Book FREE. — H. Witte, Pres. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

2357 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2357 Empire Bidg., Pitteburgh, Pa, | 
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e Eels, Mink, Muskrata and 
a Cc other fur-bearing animals 
3 in large numbers, with the 

Now, Folding, Galvanized Wire 
catches Shem like a fy-trap catches flies. n 
allsizes, Write for descriptive price list, and our 
vee booklet on best bait known for attracting fish, 
+. F. Gregory, 3318 Oregon Ave., St.Leuis, Mo 








' Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
| against hardest weather conditions. 
| ain Book Sent Free. Dealers re 
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AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. ,” 


; * CHICAGO MEW YORK 





| Bullock, 
| pure-bred 


| engage extensively in the production 
| of pork, doing no shipping whatever. 


I bought | 
and | 
have done a lot of improvement since | 








On the 600-acre farm of Mr. W. W. ! 


one of the finest herds of 

Hampshire hogs in the 
South can be found. These are sold 
locally for breeding purposes, and 
bring in handsome returns. 


Can Your County Match This Record? 


ITH cover crops, in 1910, there 

were probably twenty men in the 
county who grew something that 
might be called a winter cover crop. 
In 1918 Mr. Moore found that 6,500 
acres were being put to rye alone, not 
to mention the acreage put in oats, 
bur clover and other crops. 

In summing up some of the other 
changes that have appeared in the 
agriculture of the county, Mr. Moore 
has found that no farmer had ever 
attempted velvet beans as a summer 


legume prior to 1910; in 1918 fifty 
farmers were growing them success- 
fully. In soy beans, three farmers 


were growing them in 1910; in 1918, 
1,600 had adopted the crop as one of 
their regular farm crops. In 1910, there 
were eight or ten farmers who grew 
wheat. This crop had been abandon- 
ed in Edgecombe, after the residents 
of other sections had found that they 


| could produce it more cheaply, and 
| that 


Edgecombe could make more 


| money, as was thought, from cotton 


and tobacco; but in 1918 over 500 men 





were growing wheat, and the number | 


of grain threshers in the county had 
jumped from 3 to 32. 


Mr. Moore’s first service to 
county was made by an appeal for 
aid against the cattle tick. In eigh, 
teen months the county was released 
from quarantine. The farmers all use 
great quantities of fertilizers, and 
they have learned to figure a fertil- 
izer formula; and the number of 
home-mixers of fertilizers has in- 
creased from about 10 per cent to 70 
per cent. Inoculation for legumes is 
now common knowledge. Every 
schook child in the'county above the | 


his 


responsible for the su 





| Pelion rors 
Mot Strength 


Why AjaxTires 
AreFarmersChoice 


There’s one big outstanding reason—greater mileage. 


The man who farms is much more vitally concerned 
with tire service than his in-town brother. He requires 
topmost tire strength, for the roads his car must travel 
are not always sleek and smooth. 


And so, sooner or later, he chooses Ajax Tires—the 
only tires possessing Shoulders of Strength. 


Ajax Road King 


Ajax Shoulders of Strength are buttresses of rubber 
that brace both sides of the tread. Note the picture of 
the Ajax Road King. See how that burly tread is but- 
tressed. It has more rubber where it should be—more 
tread on the road. Shoulders of Strength are chiefly 
rising mileage records estab- 


lished by the Ajax Road King. 


Your nearest Ajax dealer carries a complete suppl 
of Ajax Road King tires—also Ajax Inner Tubes, an 
Ajax H. Q. Tire Accessories. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 


Factories : Trenton, N. J. 
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1200 toi BEAN 


This isa Gigantic Bean—Plants grow strong and 
erect, branching freely, bearing pods up well from 
the ground, which literally load the plant. Beans 
being pure white—of the best quality. Over 200 
Beans have been grown one 
slogle plant from One Bean planted. 

Plant in your garden or any. good soil, after danger 
of frost, anytime up to June 15, only 1 Bean in a hill 
and they will mature acrop in about 80 days, ripening 
very evenly, the growth and yield will simply surprise 
youe Just the Bean everyone should plant this year. 

My supply is limited and Ican only offer in Sealed 
Packets, each containing over 60 Beans with grow- 
ing directions. Order early to be sure of them. 

Sealed pockote 10¢ each; 3 pkta, 25; 7 pkte, 50e; 
15 pkts. $1.00; 36 pkts.(over2160 Beans) $2 Postpaid. 

My New Seed Book is filled with High Grade Gar 
den Seeds at lowest prices. not buy until you see 
this Book, It will save you money; it’s mailed free. 


F. B. . Seed Grower, Dept.32, © ROSE HILL, W. ¥. 














FENCE~ FACTORY 
i PRIC 





Ices “4 
_PRICES 
Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay-the freight, saving 
4 : . ew you money. Gates, lawn fence, 
at money saving prices. Write today 
a | BIRMINGHAM IRON ded th co 
ept. . 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Save your papers and get a binder. 



















DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH 
GASOLINE? 


If so, 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


will help you find the trouble 
robably sare you enough money in one day 
to pay for it 


This Book and a Year's Subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer 


It will ¢ 





Both for $1.25. 














fifth grade has had an opportunity to 
learn the litmus paper test for sour 
soils. 51x yotato houses were 
constructed iring the past winter. 
All these items, and many others, did 


t out as things which 
the farm de- 
k has been conduct- 


Mr. Moore Yels. 
had come about 
monstration 
ed in Edgecombe. 


since 


wort 


Probably none of them have been 
more far-reaching, however, than the 
community improvement or seeds. 
Not a single farmer attempted to 
breed cotton several years ago, but 
there are now five men who are 


working coéperatively with the agent 
and the plant breeding specialist of 
the Extension Service to put out 
pure-bred seed for sale to neighbor- 
ing men. Here effort is first made 
to find the variety of cotton 
suited to a community, then this va- 
riety is adopted, giving the growers 
one common ‘ty, and 
able to sell a num- 
re the staple-is of 
length, and to keep 
the seed pure for the following years’ 
crops. There are also fifty men who 
are selecting their in the 
field and attempting to breed up their 
corn to a higher standard of perfect- 


an 
best 





, ae Ee 
assuring 


ber of bales 


even quality anc 


seed corn 


himself the credit for the many im- 


provements which have resulted in 
Edgecombe’s farming systems during 
the past several years. He has had 





Through his efforts the first carload 
of pure-bred Jersey Cattle came to 
the county. The cows were sold to 
boys and girls for family cows, and 

















HAMPSHIRES GI 

Scenoon Farm of W. W. 

tlogs 

the cordial support of many organi- 

zations-and individuals. Some of the 

best farmers of the county have given 
him their support. 


Bullock, Battleboro, 
Alone 


tAZING ON CLOVER 


N. Cc. Mr. Bullock Sold $5,006 Worth of 


4.918 

those who accepted the offer of the 
bank were given 20 months in which 
to pay for their animals, giving their 
notes at 6 per cent, and agreeing to 











Spark Plugs 


ion, 
How a Banker Has Helped ‘sneider £ =e CF ee exhibit them at the next district fair 
Consider, for example, the, efforts 
T MUST not be supposed for one of Mr. M. G. Mann, Cashier of the at Tarboro, at which time the cows 
minute that Acent Moore takes to First National Bank at Tarboro. were to be put up at auction. Of 
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Champion Regular 7-18 
Price $1.00 
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Severe Air Test Shows Dependability 
of Spark Plugs With No. 3450 Insulator 


ITH every explosion in the 
cylinders of your motor, a 
tremendous pressure is exerted 
in the compression of the gas 
by the pistons in the cylinders. 


To guard against loss of power 


and engine efficiency due to 
leakage at spark plugs, 
Champion Spark Plugs are sub- 


mitted to a severe test in our 
Air Test Machine. 


Oil is poured at the point 
where shell and insulator meet, 
and a pressure of 140 pounds 
per square inch of air is forced 
up through the base of the shell. 


The absence of air bubbles 
means 100% Champion De- 
pendability against leakage. 

Our No. 3450 Insulator to- 
gether with our patented As- 
bestos Gasket construction with- 
stands a much greater pressure 
and enables Champion Spark 
Plugs to come through this test 
in our machineand in your engine 
with a perfect score. 

Buy Champion Spark Plugs 
now and make sure the name 
“Champion”’ is on the Insulator. 

There is a Champion Spark 
Plug for every type of motor car, 
motor truck, tractor, motorcycle 
and stationary engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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course, the members were allowed to 
buy in their own animals, but this 
competitive bidding made them real- 
ize something of the value of this 
pure-bred stock, and created more in- 
terest in the movement. 


Mr. Mann 


organized these young 
folks into a Calf Club, and 
then offered a prize of $35 in gold for 
the best conditioned animal shown at 
the Tarboro fair. He secured 36 mem- 
bers in the club, and, in codperation 


J ersey 


with Mr. Moore, is keeping in close 
touch with each member. In like 
fashion, Mr. Mann has distributed a 


carload of sheep and encouraged dis- 
plays of farm products and canned 
goods. 

A rest room is now being prepared 
for the farnicr’s wives and daughters 
who come Tarboro, and a club 
room will soon be at the disposal of 
the men. 


to 


Edgecombe still retains possibly 
more of the flavor of the old South 
than can be found in any other section 
of the state. Its broad acres permit of 
well laden tables, its well balanced 
agriculture makes possible a good va- 
riety of food, most of its farmers are 
gentlemen of the old school, turning 
with their sons to newer things and 


more progressive measures, and its 
fertile soil is very kind. In fact, it is 
said that one can make a living too 
easily in Edgecombe; but however 
that may be, I found its way a good 
way, because it is progressive and has 
ithe ability and talent to search for 
|} new truths and, having found them, to 
{make the application without more 
| ado. 

| ieee 

| 


| Favors Tax on the Unearned Incre- 
ment in Land 


AM surprised to see that not 
énough people in this land of the 
free (?) will seemingly ever realize 


| that labor,—and the most helpless 
class of labor too—pays all the taxes. 
or probably they do realize it and are 
wanting to keep it that way. 

| Our tax 
tax receipts. 
fact about the 
that robs us 
indirect tax 





not represented in 
That’s a small item—in 
smallest. The thing 
so mercilessly is the 
wrapped up with our 
purchases of the things we must use, 


1s our 


| 

| 

| If this rate is 20 per cent,—and it’s 

!oftener 40—then we pay a tax on a 

fecaerrmn dollars purchased for our 

necessary uses of from $200 to $400 

| per year. And the reason why it is so 

| large because every fellow 

| handles the commodities adds his tax 
to the price, and thereby he pays no 
tax at all, but the consumer the 
product pays it all. This millstone of 
taxation continues to roll on down 
to the lowest stratum of socicty, by 
the process of shunting, until it 
reaches to the worker, and if the 
worker landowner he shunts it 
again to the tenant. So the tenant, 

j}having no way of shunting must 

| pay it. 

I noticed recently in the Codpera- 
| tor an article by Chief Justice Walter 
| Clark, on the “unearned increment” 
|in land values as the proper source of 
| taxation, and of course it was ably 
| stated. 
| I shall quote from it verbatim and 

let Progressive Fartmer readers see 
what this able jurist says of this tax: 
“There is one subject of taxation,” 
|says Judge Clark, “which it seems to 
{me should not be neglected, and that 
lis a tax on the unearned increment. 
When a man buys a lot in town of 
land in the country for purposes of 
speculation, and leaves it unimproved, 
he does an injury to the public by 
preventing others, who would im- 
prove the property and thereby in- 
crease the taxes derived from it. 
“Even when he does not do this, 
the increased value, except from the 
improvements, is due to no effort of 
his, but is entirely and solely created 
by the public by'reason of the in- 
crease in population and in lyusiness 
“As the owner does not. by any ef- 
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These Men on 
Fence & Ready Rectal 


Chas. Rowe, Stella, Mo., saved 
$56 on one order ‘J Simpson, 
of Custer, Ul, saved $64 on his 
order. N. Leggett, Boulder, Col., 
saved $60 on one order. 
F Every mail brings me letters like these 
j from satisfied customers telling of the 
money I saved them. Over 600,000 farmers 
have found that buying 


BROWN FENCE & 
READY ROOFING 


on my_ Direct-from-Factory-Freight-Paid Plan 
saves them big money. Not only are my prices 
lower, but the high quality of Brown Fence— 
which is made of genuine Basic Open Hearth 
wire, heavily galvanized—and Ready Roofing, 
made from best quatity wool felt and as halt— 

ours. longer life and less repair cost. If you 
need Fencing or Ready Roofing, don't fail to 


Send for Free Catalog 
= ou will be agreeably surpri 


at the big saving you can make 
JIM 


by A- Aes > € g Guess rom my fac- 
BROWN 


today and get my 
pO of A. bottom prices— 

ey oe 

DIRECT 


see the money I can save you, 
FROM 


The Brown Fence. 
FACTORY. 


































& Wire Co. 
Dept. 
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Today the Boll Weevjlis Beaten 


JOHNSON’S WEEVIL DUSTER 
INCREASES COTTON YIELD 


NEW DISCOVERY — Means more 
cotton production on less acreage 
Poisoning the water the Cottor Soll 
Weevil drinks is the scientific, simple 
‘ method recomnfended by the I s. 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Plant less— COTTON —Produce 
The experiments of the U. §S 
Laboratory for three years on’ thous- 
ands of acres of cotton have devel- 
oped a Perfected machine as well as 
a Perfected poison to successfully con- 
trol the Weevil. You must have both 
to get results. 


more 
Delta 


JOH NSON'S Weevil Dusters were 
used in these tests and are the only 
power machines approved and recom- 


mended*‘for cotton dusting work. 
Write today for catalog bulletin of 


JOHUNSONS Weevil Duster and ap- 
proved Government specifications of 
Calcium Arsenate to be used in our 
machines. 

DUST SPRAYVER MFG, CO, 
1226 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


























THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


hae become so popular in its first four years that 
thousande have = called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mille, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making them self. oil- 
ing. Itsenclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
tain. TheSplash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. eS 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 

We make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws, 







Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $t, Chicago 


‘Ditch Your Land 
With This Simplex 





crop 8 
Raves tilisides. pigs. 
ditch inany soll, Ad- 
eto aeerer ee ae 
ostly stee Reversible, 
Yaoete 100 os Write for 
free book. ices, t Ss 

















‘MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over allexpenses, That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


p ver sally a admitted to b h > Moat owertnl, , simplest, fastest hay 





ba le, 30 years ap . Co Donge ill. 
“My press is doing as fine © wor ‘i as ever and ‘thts is ite 26th seuson.’* 


: FRE Ph ast send hame and address 


formation on vs 

- cial Cash or 

gon ~~ ra ae big money bay- 

ADMIRAL HAY PRESS COMPANY 
Gox. 2! » Kansas City, Missouri 


















Massey’s Garden Book Tells All 
About SmaliFruits ~- 








l fort or act of his create this increase 
ed value, but it is created by the pub- 
lic alone, it is but fair that a large 


part re- 





wouid be the most just of all 
taxes, for it would be returnng to the 
public the value created by the public, 
and would be taking nothing from 
any individual for the undi- 
vidual had labored. 

‘Besides; as is the case with al- 
most every other tax, it cannot be 
passed on to the man below. For in- 
ystance, when a tax is laid upon pro- 


perty it is added to the rent, or to 


the price of goods sold, or in reduct- 
ion of wages. If there is a tax laid 
by the tariff, it is always passed on 


with considerable additions to the 
consumer. The result of this is that 


taxes are like a brick wall. The 
higher it is made, the greater the 
pressure on the bottom rows of 


brick. 

‘But with this tax on the unearned 
increment in land values, it cannot 
possibly be passed on. It is paid out 


of the increased value created by the 
public and cannot possibly be trans- 
mitted.” S. S. DUNLAP. 


Waxhaw, N. C., Rt. ! 








Grow Carrots, Parsnips and Salsify 


This Year 


South we have 
gardening in 


ad- 


fact 


a distinet 
the 


N THE 


vantage in 


that we can grow. vegetables in 
winter as well as in summer. Even 
in our severest winters there are a 
number of vegetables that will go 
through, unharmed by cold, and will 
not need to be stored as is the case 
in the North. In fact, some vege- 
tables by their form and habits of 
growth naturally store themselves. 
Carrots, parsnips and salsify are ex- 


amples of this class and on account 
of this peculiarity and their hardi- 
ness they have been termed by Pro- 
fessor W. N. Hutt, “the hardy root 


vegetables.” In their ges gue x 
diness these ; are nO more 
resistent to cold than other root vege- 


vegetable 


tables, turnips, parsnips and _ beets, 
but as turnips and bects grow most- 
ly above ground they freeze at night 
and thaw during the day, and so 


are 800n a spongy decayed mass with 


no food value whatever Carrots, 
parsnips, and salsify, on the other 
hand, while no hardier than beets 
and turnips, burrow themselves into 
the soil and in our Southern climate 
are not affected by daily freezing 
nor by occasiomal cold snaps. 
Advantage can, in the South, be 
taken of the habit of these hardy 
root vegetables to afford a constant 
supply of fresh vegetable food 


throughout the entire winter and un- 
til the appearance of tender 
tables in the spring. With a 
rows Of carrots, parsnips and salsify 
in her garden, the Southern house- 
wife is never at a for fresh, 
tasty vegetables any time during the 
winter. 


vege- 
few 


loss 


According to Professor Hutt: “The 
culture of the hardy root vegetables 
is extremely simple. The seed can 
be sowed in spring from one-half to 
one inch deep in rows 15 to 24 inches 
apart, according to whether the cul- 
tivation will be given by hand, wheel- 
hoe or horse. An ounce of seed will 
sow 100 feet of row. When the plants 
begin to crowd in the row, they 
should be thinned from 3 to 6 inches. 
If carrots are first thinned to an 
inch apart, a second thinning may 
be made and the little plants used. 
In the South, two crops of carrots 
can be made during the growing 
season, but salsify and parsnips re- 





quire the entire season to make their 
growth. To make two crops, the 
seed of the first crop of carrots 


should be sowed as early in the 
spring as the ground can safely be 
worked and the second about mid- } 
summer. 


(17) 733 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 






You can’t think of ‘‘delicious"’ 
or ‘‘refreshing’’ without think- 
ing of Coca-Cola. 





You can’t drink Coca-Cola without 
being delighted and refreshed. 


- a 









The taste is the test of Coca-Cola 
quality—so clearly distinguishes it 
from imitations that you cannot be 
deceived. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co 
ATLANTA, GA. 





























Dept. A-100, {2th St. 


/Itch and Mange 











CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
and Central Ave., 


Repair Your Own Car 


P. T. Hines in his new book 



























































‘Hines’ Automobile 








Long, avy of hair on horses are a nesting place Book,"’ comes pretty near telling you how to make any 

for parasites causin g itch and mange, which irritate | Pepairs necessary. It will save you its cost many times 

he } and tt i heat wort Pre. |.over-. A year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
. dhs a woe eee and a paper bound copy both for $1.25. 

ver troub by z and fall clipping with 

Stew N l Machine Owty $9.75 

Peni bay balance on arriva Write for catalog YOUR GARDEN 


you a dandy garden. 
helpful suggestions you need. 





Chicago, ttl. 

















One 
Who Knows 






J. M. WATKINS, 
of Georgia 








Farmer. 


the opportunity 


if you go after 


‘The 








is worth money at almost any work, but it is worth more 1 
Progressive Farmer than any 
Write today for our money-making offer 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 
Please send me by return mail, 
making offer to local agents. 


Mr. Watkins is on of the South’s oldest subscription men, and knows 
a good proposition when he sees it. In Febguary Mr. Watkins sent usa 
few subse riptions, and found out how easy it was to get subscriptions 
for a great farm weekly like The Progressive Farmer. 
and found that it paid, and paid him well, to push The Progressive 
During March Mr. Watkins earned a total of $408.05. 


He tried it 


WHAT HE DID IN MARCH 


was good work, we admit, but it is no better than you can do right 
now and right in your own community if you will take « 
The Progressive Farmer 
community are hundreds of new and renewal subscriptions to be had, 
them. 


advantage of 


offers you. Right in your 


SPARE TIME 


epresenting 
other work you can do 
PAYS WELL 


full particulars of your money- 


Name 
ee al ee er Cee ee ee ree ok re al 
Route... ; ; F A ie 5 eck ase Ue eee 
Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 
Address nearest office. 





Prof. Massey's Garden Book will assure 
it gives you just the 





One mandoes 
work of three 


—says T. J. Jones, who uses an Empire Milking Machine twice 
daily on his herd of thirty cows (see letter on right). This is by nomeans an excep- 
The hundreds of letters we have received telling of equally good | 


tional occurence. 





7 





T. J. Jones 








results make it certain that the Empire Milking Machine will enable you to do your | 


milking with one-third the help, or, if you do it all yourself, in one-third the time. 


Aside from this remarkable saving of 
time and labor, the Empire Milking 
Machine will enable you— 


To increase your herd; to produce 
cleaner milk, since no contamination is 
possible from stable air and dust; to in- 
crease the milk flow, since the uniform 
action in the teat cups induces the cows 
to let down the milk to the limit of their 
capacity; to keep your hired help more 
satished, because the Empire cuts out 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of Empire Cream 
lanufa ; . 


rators Engines 





MILKING MACHINES 





the drudgery of hand milking; to cut the 
cost of producing milk. 


For years the Empire Milking Ma- 
chine has been regarded as the recog- 
nized standard among milking machines. 
Its installation in any dairy immediately 
places that dairy on a more profitable 
basis. Learn more about the Empire 
and what it can do for you. Our cata- 
log No. 36 explains fully. Write for 
it at once, and let us arrange with our 
local dealer for a demonstration, 


Chicago. ' Ii; ie Puaren GAs Col.; 


Adens, Ge. 














B%—fas 





Economical, no wasted grain—durable, in fact, 


almost indestructible — profitable . 
t, without a fault—clean, a new device throws 
dirt and hard substances. = 


To grind corn, wheat, rye 
buckwheat or chops 


The original Williams is a Buhr Stone Mill—which assures 
purity and remarkable eveness of flour texture. Backed by 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


lanta, Jacksonville 
pistriauroRs es City, te clachamatt Baltimore 


sos THE ORIGINAL WILLIAMS MILL 





» increases food value 







Change it in 10 minutese 







8, Dallas, New Orleans, 














Busy 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred Sook and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sel) 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 

















The Threshing Problem 
Solved ®: 


and beans 
from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
and barley A_ perfect com- 

bination machine. Nothing like it 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 


Threshes cowpeas soy 


years.”"—W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every de- j 
mand.’°—H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
tion.” Boklet 24 free 


GER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 














Is one old suleestbes and 

one new subscriber s 

both one year for $1.50 : 
Get 2 neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 
Seeeusseeasecsusess 












DICKEY GLAZED TILE 
SILOS 


“The Fruit Jar of the Fields’ 
SPECIAL OFFER 
to those who write now. 
W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. 6@., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Rabeas City, Be, Macomb, #1). 














OUR BEST tila | 








Kent address and ‘wenber 8 . 
Catalog mailed free on request. , 


F.S.Burch&Co.161W. HuronSt.Chi 
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XVII.—Experiences With 


Average Southern Farmer.” 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


{This is No. 17 in our series of discussions of 
The same subject is also discussed on 


Silos and Silage-making 


“The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the 
page 6 in this issue] 





Silo a Necessity With Beef or Dairy 
Cattle 


($3 Prize Letter) 
UR experience with the silo em- 
braces some failures as well as the 
that are radiant with suc- 
cesses. And yet this same experience 
has proved to us that the silo is an 
necessity to the successful 





seasons 


absolute 


| growing of either beef or dairy cattle. 


Observation the past few years has 


{taught us that the most dependable 


knowledge we have on the use of the 


silo is the learning we get at the 
school of experience. For instance, 


one neighbor advised us to pull our 
corn as soon as it would do to crib, 
then make ensilage of the stalks, us- 
ing plenty of water in filling the silo 
We did this, but the ensilage molded 
and killed two thousand dollars 
worth of fine young mules that got to 
it by accident and ate of the molded 
silage. 

Another neighbor told us not to wait 
so long about pulling the corn, but 
to throw it in small piles on the 
ground, and that 1t would cure with- 
out injury and our ensilage would be 
much better. We acted upon his sug- 
gestion, but we had three big rains on 
the corn which caused it to sour, 
sprout and go to the bad, entailing a 
loss of at least $400. 

Then common sense told us to plant 
the last of June enough corn and sor- 
ghum and at the proper stage of ma- 
turity cut it and fill the silo, tramping 
it well around the edge especially. 
This gave us the greatest quantity of 
good feed we ever had for such a 
small outlay of labor and money, and 
since this experience we know how to 
plant a crop to make ensilage, culti- 
vate it to that end and when it reaches 
the right stage of maturity put it in 
the silo. And we always have good 
silage. Don’t try to make ensilage 
out of just any kind of dry stalks, and 
then charge the failure up to the sifo. 

I don’t think any farmer can winter 
cattle as cheaply and successfully on 
any other feed as he can on ensilage, 
but he should plant and cultivate the 
crop for that purpose. It can be 
planted after wheat or the first cut- 
ting of clover, and after the main 
crop is fairly well off his hands; but 
I would strongly advise putting good 
material in the silo to make ensil- 
age of. D. A. WALKER. 

Friendship, Tenn. 





A Texas Farmer’s Silo Experience 


($2 Prize Letter) 
MISTAKE I have made is in put- 
ting up silage too green. The sour 
silage is not relished nor is it as 
wholesome as the sweet. The sweet- 


ness of the feed depends upon the 
amount of fermentation and the ex- 
clusion of the air afterward, and the 
best silage is generally made from 
ripened plants, packed in an air-tight 
silo. 


The right stage of the corn is when 
the kernel is dented and glazed but 
still soft enough to be broken with 
the thumb nail. At this stage the 
lower leaves and shuck will have 
turned brown, and the corn is practi- 
cally matured, but still contains 
enough moisture to pack well. Every- 
thing at this stage should be ready to 
fill the silo. Hire teams enough to 
run your cutter to full capacity, keep 
three men inside the silo to tramp, 
seeing that they tramp the outside, 
next the wall, more than the center, 
keeping it higher all the time, throw- 
ing the full weight upon it as the 
outside is where most of the loss 
from rotting occurs, owing to air 


pockets next to the staves. If plant 
are over-ripe, water should be turne 
in the blower. You may work, ii 
necessary, during rainy weather. 

In a few days the silage will settle, 


and if possible more silage should b: 
run in to fill up this space. A plan | 
have used with success is to use som: 
green corn stalks from which th 
ears have been taken, wetting them 
well and sowing oats on them, whic 
forms a good crust on the tops, seal 


ing it over, partly preventing the to; 
silage from rotting. 

The advantages are many which a 
silo affords, among them being: less 
labor in feeding; it may be put up in 
showery weather; during a drouth, 
year turning into profit what would 
be loss by offering a means of using 
the corn; better relished by stocl. 
than dry feeds; and last but not least, 
its wonderful saving of space. 

R. H. SMITH. 

Caldwell, Texas. 





The Importance of Good Silage 


HE silo is a good place to store suc- 

culent feed and I believe that it is 
usually an investment which pays a 
reasonable profit. 

Good corn or sorghum silage is 
very palatable feed for dairy or beei 
cattle and, fed in moderate quantities 
for horses and mules; but in orde: 
to make the feeding of silage profita 
ble, I find that it must be supplement- 
ed with concentrated feed and hay 
Cottonseed meal I consider the best 
concentrate to feed with such ensil- 
age as that named above. 

Care and judgment must be used in 
determining the times for cutting the 
silage crop, and if for any reason th« 
crop becomes somewhat dry, plenty 
of water must be used when filling 
the silo, or moldy silage will result, 
and moldy silage is not good feed for 
anything, though stock may eat it. 

My silo has been filled three times. 
and I am well pleased with it; but it 
is not a cure-all by any means. It 
simply adds a very desirable item to 
one’s dairy equipment. 

My objection to the silo applies 
only to the wooden stave silo, and i: 
that they rot out too soon. Mine i 
made of yellow pine, and was wel 
painted before it was erected and wil 
be painted again this season, but I do 
not expect it to last more than si» 
seasons. 

If it must be replaced at the end of 
that time, the cost of depreciatio: 
will be approximately $1 per ton eac! 
year. Cost of filling is usually about 
$1.25 to $1.75, and cost of growing 
about $2 for sorghum and $4 for corn, 
which makes a total cost of from 
$4.25 to $6.75 per ton. 

Good silage is worth that and more, 
but failure to produce good silage 
occasionally will almost surely pu 
the balance on the wrong side of the 
ledger. H. L. BROWN. 

Blessing, 


The Silo Valuable for Dairy Cattle 
OME one has very aptly spoken o! 
silos as “the big guns of progress.” 

And it seems to me that only ver 

progressive farmers get their money 

worth out of the silo. I have see! 
any number of them built in the firs 
enthusiasm of a cattle busines 
plunge, used for a year perhaps, then 
left neglected and empty thereafte! 

However, the man who goes int: 
the cow business on a moderate scale 
makes a study of cattle crops, an 
finally, after he has acquired som: 
knowledge on the subject, progress¢- 
to silo building, is the man who ca 
make the silo pay. 


Texas. 
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Cypeeee trees 
1 naturally gr 

A in water. erhis 
— accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made cypress 
water tanks, 












DavisCypress 
Water Tanks 


Supplied inal! sizea 
100 to 100,000 gal- 
fon capacity. Get 
our price ona tank 
ora tank and tow- 
er, to meet your 
Meeds, Illustrated 
tank book free, 

G. M. Davis & Son 
609 Laura St. 


Palatka, Florida 

































WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLEC 


Your Veterinarian can stamp 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-Calf 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 
Free Blackleg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 


Ask him about them. If he 
hasn’t our literature, write to us for 
information on these products. 


The Cutter Laboratory 
Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, a 








**The Laboratory That Knowe How’’ 








Silvers Qhio of 


2Z2or3 


Man Machines 


Produce your own cheap Lage aed 
Silverized Silage—fine, even 
mold-proof silage. Get an tonal? 
for your own work—variety of sizes 

b.p. up—40 to 800 tons daily 
capacity. be hn nang —beater feed-— 
spring- raceot nives, friction reverse, 

rect drive, 65 years’ leadership. 
Write for Catsiog 
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oring system that makes 

absolutely permanent. Ensilage is al- 
waye fresh and eweet—it can't spoil in an 

Reonomy _ Postedt fitting doors make 


. ENT SIL 
Brecm Beonemy Bile is equipped with the 


and Roanoke, Va. Write fo yt” 
tconomy Wo ur co. bot M,Frederok 








Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 

te ‘ist large connie SURE with 

9 sa new, vanized 

Steel iWire re Net. It catches, 

them Hike a fiy-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel Post 
or or supeeee, Write for price list and our free Net offer; 
and booklet on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted, 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., R-83 Si. Louis, Mo. 


Next Year’s Crop 


Prepars for a better crop next year by shearing this 
season with a machine. Work is mel er. 
not only get longer, better wool without scarring 
sheep, but leave a smooth stubble that will qnerense 
next year’s growth. 

Use a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing Maching 
Prico $14. If your dealer can’t supply you, send ye 

is name. Write for catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 

Dept. B-100, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, tf. 


Prof. Massey’s Garden Book 
Means 
ie! Profitable Garden 


han writing to en advertiser, say: “lam 
riding pou av an advertiser tn The Pragres- 
Stee Farmer, which guarontess the reliability 
a adver tising it carries.’ 
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One successful dairyman near us, 
Mr. Hean, of Sardis, Alabama, has 
| profitably used a silo for years. His 
entire farm is run for the purpose of 
feeding his cows. Annually, sufficient 
| green stuff is put in the big concrete 
silo to furnish ensilage, seven months 
in the year, to his herd of 38 Hol- 
| steins. He says that, the silo is in- 
| valuable in the dairy business. He is | 
eorgee to erect another silo and ex- | 
pects to feed ensilage the year 
around. Of course the dairy cow has 
got to have green stuff. By actual 
test, green stuff in the form of ensil- 
j}age, put before the cow without any 
exertion on her part to get it, makes 


a much larger per cent of butter 


the fields to gather 
MRS. T. E 


rs jal + . J 
Alabama. 


roam 


LIDE, Jr 


An Experience in Shipping Hogs 


THE Darlington, S. C., News and | 
ij“ Press, we find no toctin an experi- | 
fence in shipping hogs which many 


Progressive Farmer readers who have 
just started in the hog business, will 
be interested in. The experience is 
that of Mr. E. M. Williamson, one of 
Darlington’s best known farmers, and 
this is his story: 


“Mr. Williamson has sold three car 
loads of hogs this year and in every 
instance the returns have been en- 
tirely satisfactory to him. His first 
shipment was made on January 18, 
when a car load of 72 hogs netted him 
| $2,051.85. This shipment was. follow- 

led by another carload. $1,883.99 were 

the net figures here, and the last ship- 
| ment was made March 24, when a small 
|carload of 59 hogs yielded $1,455.62 
net. These three carloads contained 
be total of 197 hogs and the net re- 
/turns in cash amounted to $5,391.46, 
hes of this, remember, being net cash 
| yielded from the sale of less than 200 
| hogs. 


“It will be interesting and should 
be profitable to many to study the 
items included in the sales, and for 
this purpose the exact memorandum 
of sale forwarded to Mr. Williamson 
is herewith copied. There were only 
59 hogs in the last carload, and these, 
it will be noted, were separated into 
two grades. 


Kingan & Company, Limited, 
Richmond, Va. 
March 24, 1919. 





fat | 
than green stuff which the cow has to | 








| 
{ 


By E. M. Williamson, 
Mont Clare, S. C. 
34 hogs 6300 
60 
5240 @ 19¢ $ 995.60 | 
26 hogs 3015 
15 
3000 @ 18¢ $ 540.00 
$15: ) 
Less freight and stock yard 
charges $ 79.98 
$1455.62 
“The ‘home weight’ of this ship- 
ment was 9018 and the weights in 
Richmond was 8240, showing a de- 


crease of only about 8 per cent in 
weight. This ‘drift’ is natural, as be- 
ing crowded in a car with all the in- 
conveniences and delays of travel will 
make a hog lose weight, even though 


‘the journey should be a very short 





| cluded the following items: 


one. The details of the shipping ex- 
penses and expenses of handling the 
hogs included two bushels of corn 
$4.50, weighing $1 and freight $74.48, a 
total of $79.98 expenses for the entire 
load. 


‘In the freight charges were in- 
Freight, 
$61.50; feed, $5.90; switching car, $2; 
war tax, $2.08; and Southern Railway 
yard charges, $3. The entire vouch- 
ers for these were exhibited and cop- 
ied and the check of $1,455 was shown 
also. 


“It must be remembered that all 
these were small car loads. This is | 
important in computing expenses, as 
the expenses on a full car load of 100 
hogs would have been approximately 
the same as for these smaller ship- 
ments.” 





| 
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200,000 Farmers now using Cole Planters and Distributors 


Save Seed, Labor and Fertilizer 


Get better stands and get more good from guano. Why not You? 
































OU can get a Cole Planter to plant 
every crop just like YOU want it 
planted, and a Cole Distributor that 

will do the work the way you want it done. 


Cole Cotton Planters Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 
accurate, durable and easy to run. They save seed and get a 
good stand. They sow the seed in a straight line so that the 
cotton is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of planting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 
are acknowledged by al! to be the best combination planters 
ever made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, Peas and 
other seeds and are made with or without a fertilizer attach- 
ment. These popular and reliable combination planters will 
give you good satisfaction and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters beat the world for 
planting Corn, Peanufs, Velvet Beans, Peas and all known 
similar seed. No Brush—no Cut-Off. Automatic Gravity 
seed selection. Can't injure the tenderest seed. Seed are se- 
lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 

and Velvet Beans orany other two crops at the same time in 
the same row, either hill for hill, or one bean to two, or one 
to every fhree hills of corn. Also fine for one crop ata time. 
Bonanza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts, 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 
are made either with opening plows or covering plows to suit 
every need. Most complete line of high-grade reliable Dis- 
tributors in the world. Be dure to get the genuine Cole. 











































































As you plant, so shall you gather. Therefore, use the 
Cole for best results. Thousands of farmers say that 
it pays to throw away other kindsand buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 
you. Ask your home merchant to show you the labor-saving 
and crop-making Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put off 
on you any imitation or substitute. Look for our name, it 
is a guarantee of quality and service. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co: 


Box 149 Cnrarvortre, N. C. 
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Gloves anil Mittens 
Help in the Day’s Work 


Help in the day’s work through satisfaction and 
perviee that means absolute protection for your 
lands. 


““ASBESTOL" smiles at hard 
work and rough wear. You 
cannot buy better work gloves 
at any price. 









Always insist on having ‘‘ASBES- 
TOL” gloves and mittens for your 
hands. 


Eisendrath Glove Co. 


2001 Elston Avenue Chicago 























. Read Massey’s Garden Book 
You Need This New Book and 
Have a Profitable Garden 








English Grammar Simplified 








Reliability of Every Advertise- 


ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss ous 
tained by any subscriber as a + of a 
ulent on a made in Th 
art of any savertiser who proves 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
women in homes and offices have often wished for, 
to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and sim- 
ply without pedantic rules and discussions. Com- 
mon-sense explanations of all the points that 
puzzle, arranged in a form so easily accessible that 
the answer to any question, even the smallest de- 
tail, can be found in a moment. It is a grammar 
authority particularly developed as a handy refer- 
ence for men and women who need a simple, im- 
mediate answer whenever a doubtful point arises 
in their use of English. A Lo ang volume, cloth 
bound, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cen 
“Wonderfully comprehensive al satisfying.’ 
—Evening Sun, New Fork. 
“English Grammar Simplified’? and @ 
to The Progressive Warmer 
688 


1) mak to the subscriber as 
Indicated. oone diti of thie guarantee - 
that the claim for loss y.~ to us 
— 2 mes see . oe S the *saverusement appears 

our D er 
<; “tat at our ar iabiity apall cover onl only the ay 4 

cle in question, nor agares: 

e006 on any one ag FA t our ian dows 
Bot apply when firm or us) becom: 
ru and that the subscriber must say when writ- 

enc! 





A copy of 
year’s subscription 
both for $1.50. Addr 


Tet aprsensnn Paseesh 








~ :~s Cth om | teh an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, w guaran- 
toes the reliability of al] advertising it carries.” 


Grateshen. Moments. 
Address nearest offic 


WANTED! scents (8 a, 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at - - 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write | today for our money making offer. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” ; 


Raleigh. 
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“TJE AND his good wife didn’t leave much mone) 

or land, but they did leave a family of the finest 
boys and girls this neighborhood has ever turned 
out”—can anybody say that a parent of whom sych 
a thing can be truthfully said has made anything 
else but a genuine success of life? 


USH work is on us. Profit on the farm this year 
depends upon doing as much of this rush work 
as possible and doing it well. We are fully justified 
in putting in long days for the next three months 
and in easing up when the rush is over. We cannot 
afford to fail to plant a crop at the right time, and 
if we fail to cultivate a crop at the proper time the 
grass and weeds will do great damage in a short 
time. Let us always remember that a stitch in time 
saves nine, and not only keep up but ahead of our 

work at all times 
5 laren one-row cultivator must take the place of the 
They are en- 


hoe and plow in cultivating crops 
tirely too slow and expensive 
to go down each side three or 
vating crops and get in the grass because 
slow. It is a most fortunate thing that the 
may be killed, the surface soil stirred, the crust 
broken and a soil mulch made to help hold the soil 
moisture at one operation with a good cultivator 
Almost every farmer can afford a good one-row 
cultivator and there is seldom any excuse for lack 
of the necessary cultivation. 


No man can afford 
four times in culti 


1€ is SO 


weeds 





F THE South is to produce more livestock, which 

will be a great aid in the economical building of 
soil fertility, she must produce more feeds for 
livestock. In furnishing these feeds, the silo is an 
economic necessity. Silage is essential to more 
livestock in the South and in its production we 
have special advantages. We have neglected the 
silo too long. Let us build more silos this year 
than ever before and grow the crops to fill them. 
They will largely solve the feed problem, and in 
time the solving of the feed problem will solve the 
problem of increased soil fertility. 





THE turning plow, the bull tongue and the double- 

shovel should not have much place in the culti- 
vation of crops. They damage plant roots and are 
slow and hence make the cultivation of crops very 
expensive. The two-horse cultivator that finishes 
a row at a time and leaves the soil stirred about 
two inches deep and nearly level should take the 
place of antiquated tools. If the farmer cannot 
afford to own a good two-horse cultivator, the one- 
horse cultivator of five or more teeth that finishes 
one row at two passages should be used. It is true 
that some seasons many farmers get in the grass, 
but nine out of ten of these are the ones who do 





not properly prepare their land before planting 
and depend on the turning plow and hoe after 
planting to keep the weeds and grass down. When 
a farmer follows such slow methods, he is almost 
sure to get in the grass if the weather is at all 
unfavorable. 

E BELIEVE farmers all over the South will 


be interested in what is known as the “Home 
Ownership Act,” recently passed by the Oklahoma 
Legislature. This law provides a_ half-million- 
dollar fund to be loaned farmers who wish to buy 
homes. The prospective purchaser is allowed to bor- 
row one-half the appraised value of the property 
from the school land fund of Oklahoma, with 
twenty years to and interest at 5 per cent, 
the loan secured by a first mortgage on the pro- 
perty, and can then borrow the other half of the 
appraised value of the property from the half- 
million-dol! home-ownership fund, on the same 


pay 


terms, givi! a second mortgage as security. In 
other v 1e state loans the purchaser the full 
amoun appraised value of the property, 
gives t aser 20 years to pay, and charges 
only 5 interest. Here, it seems to us, is 
probab st liberal law ever enacted for the 


encoura 


of home ownership, and its pro- 





visions may well be given serious thoughtby other 
states of the South 


Six Rules for Getting Full Value From 
Your Timber Crop 


crop—unless it 


HERE is 


is tobacco—which 


larni 


no other great 

has increased in value so 
rapidly in recent years as the timber crop 

There is no other great crop—unless it is cotton 

-which is so poorly taken care of as the timber 
crop, 

There is no other great crop grown on the farm 
which is so unscientifically marketed as the timber 
crop 

We do not believe that any thoughtful person 
will dispute the correctness of any. one of three 
have 
think 


he fact that other crops 


propositions we have just laid down. As we 


so often insisted, our farmers must indeed 
T 


of timber as a crop. 


mature in one year while timber requires a con- 


siderable period of years does not disturb the truth 


that timber is really a farm crop; and we ought 
to be just as careful to try to realize the utmost 
value from it as we are to try to get the most out 


of our cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts or rice. 


To begin at the beginning, we ought to be mighty 


careful about the stand of our timber crop. If we 


fail to get a stand of cotton or tobacco or wheat, 


it worries us terribly; but too many 


farmers cut 
their trees without once asking themselves wheth- 
} 


er they are leaving a paying stand on the land or 
not. On the other hand, while we want a stand ot 
cotton or corn, we are also very careful not to have 
an overcrowded crop. Our farmers have not yet 


waked up to the truth that timber is also injured 


being overcrowded and should be thinned out 
“Thin to a 


but do not be contented with less than a stand’’— 


by 


as wisely as corn or cotton stand 


this is the rule we follow with other crops, and 


ought to follow with our timber crop 

There is another point of similarity between the 
timber crop and other farm crops. Just as other 
crops are infested with weeds (a weed simply being 
be 


an undesirable plant) and these weeds must 


eliminated for the best results, so the farm wood- 


land is generally infested with some “weed trees” 
—that is to say, undesirable or unprofitable tree 
plants—and these should be eliminated and a better 
chance given the desirable trees 

Every reader of The Progressive Farmer can 
spend ten minutes to good advantage by reading 
April 15 Pro- 


suggests 


again the article by Mr. Krausz in the 


gressive Farmer whose message these 


points and others. Of course Mr, Krausz does not 
overlook the other essential problem of marketing 
As we have said in the outset, the timber crop is 
more unscientifically marketed than any other crop 
now grown. If the farmer wishes to sell cotton or 
corn or peanuts or tobacco, he can easily find out 


what the prevailing market price is. Of course he 


is often swindled in grading because he does not 
realize just how good a grade he has, but he at 
least knows the standard market price. On the 


contrary, when selling timber the average farmer 
is almost absolutely in the dark, and in thousands 
for 


have brought 


—perhaps millions —of cases has sold his trees 


a mere fraction of what they should 
him. 

Here, it seems us, is a fine field for 
field for codperative 
Hon, Gifford Pinchot, one of the world’s most dis- 


to 


cooperatio1 


-a fine sawmills In fact, 


ruished foresters, made this his main point in a 





ter on timber which he sent to Progressive 
l'armer readers at our request two or three years 
ago There certainly should be some method 
whereby the farmer .can be assured that he is 


getting fair prices for his timber crop. If he hasn't 
timber enough to justify operating a sawmill him- 
self, or if he cannot establish with his neighbors a 
cooperative sawmill, he should at least get com- 
petitive bids from three or four prospective pur- 
chasers before selling. 

Last, but not least, we should put stripes and jail 


sentences on men who start forest fires. Many a 
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farmer who would “law” a case clear up to the 


supreme court in order to punish a man who had 


set fire to his henhouse or one-room cabin does 


nothing at all when somebody’s criminal careless- 


ss with his timber $500 to 


ce) 


fire injures crop 


$5,000 worth. 
1. Don’t overcrowd your timber crop. 2. On the 


other hand, don’t thin below a really good stand. 


3. Clean out the “weed trees.” 4, Market your tim- 


ber crop in codperation with your neighbors—pre- 
ferably by converting the timber into lumber. 5. 
If you cannot do this, see that there is at least some 


competitive bidding before you sell. 6. Put stripes 


on men responsible for forest fires. These, we be- 


lieve, are the six main rules to keep in mind if our 


farmers are to get full value from one of their 


greatest crops. 





The Sjlo a Necessity in Building a Live- 
stock Industry in the South 


HE relationship which livestock production 
bears to permanent agriculture is not always 
clearly understood. It may be accepted that 
livestock production is not theoretically essential 
to the maintaining of soil fertility or to a success- 
ful agriculture, without in the least depreciating 
the true place of livestock in a permanent and suc- 
cessful system of agriculture. 

The Southern farmer very generally looks upon 
livestock production as a business, apart from crop 
thinks 
a necessary evil in soil improve- 
rong. The best 


best feed crops, 


production or general farming; or he of 


livestock only 
Both 


prov ing crops 


as 


ment ideas are W soil-im- 


are also the and 
livestock supply the most economical means of dis- 
posing of those crops for soil building. 

The South has never become a large producer of 
livestock, because she has never been a large pro- 
ducer of feed and soil-improving crops. In shori, 
while her small crop yields or lack of soil fertility 
may in part be due to her lack of livestock pro- 
duction, it is equally true that her low crop yields 
are also the greatest obstacle to the large and 
profitable production of livestock. 

In other words, feed production is the most im- 
portant problem in Southern livestock production. 
In the production of cattle, the basis of the live- 
stock industry, pastures and roughage are more 
for 


human food grains become relatively scarce, cattle 


important than grains or concentrates; as 
must be more largely grown on pastures, silage, 
and the dry roughages and unsalable by-products 
of the farm. If this were not true there would be 
little hope for a successful cattle industry in the 
South for yet many years to come. But it is in the 
production of roughage for cattle feeding, and in- 
cidentally for the increasing otf soil fertility, that 
the South has special advantages. 
the im- 
portant means of supplying cattle feed in the South 
is the Our 
heavy rainfall and long growing season enable us 


to 


For instance, after pastures, next most 


silo and silage crops cheap lands, 


grow silage crops at a lower cost than can be 


done on the high-priced tdafids farther north. 
The sorghums are our greatest silage crops. Ou 
yields of grain are low, but our yields of 


corn corn 


silage per acre are higher than the grain yields 
would indicate, because of the tendency of the cor 
larger where there are heat, mois- 


But 


growing sweet sorghums 


plant to grow 


ture and a long growing season. it is particu- 


larly the large vVhich fur- 


nish the South with a silage crop which enables 


her to produce can be done 


With the 


ottonseed meal, 


silage-at less cost than 


anywhere else in this country. sweet 


sorghums for silage and c peanut 


meal and soy beans or soy bean meal for 


concen- 


trates, we have the foundation on which a suc- 


cessful cattle industry and increased fertility must 
be built in the South. 
The 


silo, therefore, as the most economical 


means of furnishing the cheapest and best cattle 
feed, is a necessity in the building of a successful 
liy k industry, and incidentally in the most 
economical method of maintaining and increasing 


soil fertility. 
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A SUCCESS TALK 
FOR FARM BOYS 








By CLARENCE POE 


Don’t Farm Unless You Aim to be a 100 
Per Cent Farmer—We Have Plenty 
of 331 Per Cent Farmers Already 








My dear Boy :— 
T SOME time or other in his early teens 
nearly every farm boy wrestles with the 
questions: Shall I farm or shall I do some- 
thing else? Can I make farming pay? Can I get 
as much out of life or make my life count for as 
much on the farm as somewhere else? 

Nearly every farm boy, I repeat, does ask him- 
elf these questions, and he ought to ask them, 
When a boy reflects that in all the endless ages 
f our earth, he has but one life fo live, it is plain 
that for him the greatest question in this world is 
how is he to live it. 

I 


No one is ever going to hear me say that every 
iarm boy ought to farm. If a boy feels a genuine 
rging of natural gifts or talents for some other 
particular line of work, I believe he ought to fol- 
low his “hunch,” to use a term from modern slang. 

do not mean by this that because a boy finds 
iarm work hard or its discipline severe, that this 
s a good enough reason for deciding to go into 
something else. The boy or man who is looking 
for an easy job in this world is going to be a fail- 
ire, no matter where he goes. But if a boy be- 
lieves not that he simply “wants to do something 
else than farm,” but that he was really intended 
or some one particular and specific work—believes 
that he has special gifts which fit him to serve 
his fellowmen doctor, or lawyer, or 
teacher, o1 man—then I believe he 
ught to try to go into the one work in which he 
an best use the*highest gifts the Almighty has be- 
towed on him 


best as a 


as a business 





But now let us consider the case of the boy who 
does not feel that he is especially called to some 
one other particular line of work. Shall such a 
voy farm? That depends. If the boy in question 
expects simply.to be a laborer, expects merely to 
ise his muscle, he will almost certainly make more 
money by going into some other business than 
farming. If we consider the wages of coal-miners, 
railroad hands, bricklayers and ordinary carpen- 
ters, it must be plain that for mere muscular labor 

man is better paid in trades or manufacturing 


than he is on the farm. 
Consequently, if a boy is going to make farm- 
ng a matter of muscle only, he is al- 


demands—a profit. In other words, muscular 
labor means a living; muscular labor plus 
mental labor means a living plus a profit.” 
Not only are the financial returns of mere muscu- 
lar labor small, but such work can never afford 
the laborer the satisfactions afforded by work in 
which the higher faculties are brought into play. 


IV 


It is just here that we come to the peculiar ad- 
vantages which farming as an occupation offers 
you as compared with the advantages offered you 
by most other lines of work. The labor of men, 
speaking broadly, is divided into three great 
fields: 

1. Industry. 


) 


2. Business. 

3. The professions. 

Industry is work which is largely muscular 
only—such as the digging of coal or iron, the op- 
eration of factory machines, the construction of 
buildings, the work of building and maintaining 
railroads, etc., etc. 

A business is a work which concerns itself 
chiefly with buying or selling of products; the 
work of exchange between the man who makes a 
product and the man who uses it. 

A profession is a work in which scientific knowl- 
edge, research and investigation must be largely 
brought into use—as in the case of law, medicine 


and theology, the so-called “three l@arned pro- 
fessions.” 
If we examine the occupations to which most 


men devote themselves, we shall find that nearly 
everyone of these occupations falls pretty sharply 
into one or another ofthese three groups. It is 
either an industry, or a business, or a profession 
—only one and nothing more. And each one has 
its special advantages as we shall now indicate 
Industry within limits offers the greatest physical 
satisfactions,—as the powerful muscular bodies 
of day-laborers suggest. A profession offers the 
greatest intellectual delights, each man in a pro- 
fession being constantly pitted against other men 
in a battle of wits and knowledge. A business, as 
a rule, offers the greatest financial returns, men 
engaged in commerce being usually more wealthy 
than either laborers or professional men, 
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Vv 
We may perhaps make the matter clearer by 
this table 
Special Special 
Occupation Characteristics Rewards 


Industry Physical labor .++Physical health 
Business Buying and selling..Financial profits 
Professions Scientific knowledgelntellectual delights 


Now, as | was about to say, it is the great dis 
tinction of farming that-it offers the young man 
possibilities in all three fields of effort. It is at 
once an industry and a business and a profession 
It offers you, within limits, the finest physical sat 
isfactions of any industry on earth—vigorous 
work in the healthful open air. It offers th« 
young man who has the will and the ability to 
develop them, all the intellectual delights of the 
most learned profession, because in no profession 
has a greater wealth of scientific knowledge been 
accumulated. And for the young man who has 
the leadership and patience to develop them, farm 
ing offers notable business opportunities, though 
these opportunities cannot be on the large scale 
of modern “big business” except in cases where a 
man is handling large estates or is in business 
representing the codperative efforts of many 
small farmers 

vi- 

The young man who is to make a general suc- 
cess of farming must set out to realize upon all 
these threefold opportunities of the occupation 
The young man who is content to do only the 
muscular work on the farm is only a 33% per cent 
farmer. He is utilizing only the possibilities of 
farming as an induetry. If he goes further and 
tries to-utilize the knowledge of agricultural de- 
partments, agricultural colleges, and agricultural 
experiment stations, he becomes a 66% per cent 
farmer. That is to say, he is utilizing the possi- 
bilities of agriculture both as an industry and as a 
profession. And then if he goes further and is not 
only a good farm worker and a genuine student 
of agricultural science, but also a careful business 
man—as scientific in his study of market needs 
and demands and of the processes of buying and 
selling as he is in his study of crop production— 
he becomes a 100 per cent farmer. In other words, 
he realizes upon all its possibilities as an industry, © 
a profession and a business. 

The great need of the South today is for 100 
per cent farmers. We have millions of 33% per 
cent farmers. We have perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of 6624 per cent farmers. But we can 
hardly say that we yet have even tens of thous- 
ands of 100 per cent farmers. 

If you are to be a farmer therefore, the first 
thing to do is to decide that you will be a 100 per 
cent farmer—not a 33% per cent farmer nor a 66% 
per cent man. Even then there will be plenty of 
big problems to challenge your faith 



























most certainly making a mistake not A FAVORITE POEM: “THE BAREFOOT BOY” and patience and skill; and some of 
to go inte something else. There is : these we may consider together in 
no profit in farming for anybody who ‘ oe a our next letter. 
thinks that all there is to it was set UST at this season of the year when a million boys are winning free- Sincerely your friend, 
forth by Josh Billings in the famous dom from the slavery of shoes, and a million fathers are wishing they CLARENCE POE. 
lines: could do the same thing, what more appropriate poem could we print 

s 4 , “ ” . . 
“ie She the Genelia’ weald eit cick. than Whittier’s Barefoot Boy,” one of the dozen chief favorites among F it Bibl V 

Must rake an’ hoe an’ dig and sich, our Progressive Farmer readers according to the recent balloting on avorite Dibie erses 
Work hard all day, sleep hard all nite, that hiect: a 
Save every cent and not git tite,”’ at subject: : , ~ , 
TI . ‘ } it, . * Blessings on thee, little man, For my sport the squirrel played MONG Progressive Farmer read- 

here is no doubt about it that the Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! Plied the snouted mole his spade ers the following are the twelfth 
an w » is to succeed in farming With thy turned up pantaloons For my taste the blackberry cone ead EET ee 

m k 1 a rsically sle - And thy merry whistled tunes; Purpled over hedge and stone; greatest favorites among Old 
nust wor hard physically, sleep With thy red lips, redder still, Laughed the brook for my delight, and New Testament verses, respec- 
ound, ve money, and keep sober, Kissed by strawberries on the hill Through the day and through the night lwater anc : » recent expres- 
e A ages a I 1 With the sunshine on thy face, Whispering at the garden wall, tively, according to the recent expres 
ut these four rules are not enough. Thrcugh thy torn brim’s jaunty grace Talked with me from fall to fall: sion of preferences on this subject. 

f os Billings were alive today he l was once a barefoot boy Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond! ; 

a a be hte gh Rig cine From my heart I give thee Jay Mine the walnut slopes beyond Honor thy father and thy mother 
er r = = = S ge hill : vines thou art—the grown-up mar pe . Le dae that thy days may be long upon th: 
ut n { as well as muscle in every Inly is republican San ce © SSROEIGCS: P co - “a ic riveth 

ve avis : - Let the million dollared ride! Still, as my horizon grew, land which the Lord thy God giveth 

ur ork. Barefoot, trudging at his side Larger grew my riches too, thee.—Exodus 20:12. 

Ill Thou hast more than he can buy All the world I saw or knew ‘ 
In the reach of ear and eye Seemed a complex Chinese to} Judge not, that ye be not judged 
. . : x 7 ij 1e¢ rr sg ) reroc boy 

As a matter of fact, no young man Ovtward sunshine, inward joy, Fashioned for a barefoot Matthew 7:1 
. 4 erie dle tian, ° 3iessings on the barefoot boy saa 
ho thinks enough of himself can af- O, for festal dainties spread, 
rd take up any life work which ©! for boyhood’s painless play, Lae ae Saas ae aee Oar otend A Th h f th W k 

~ a 7 ne a sts niall Manabi st) er spoon anc ) yi Oo wood, 

al er of muscular effort only. Sleep that wakes in laughing day On the doorstone gray and rude ous t for e ee 

+14 ; L: ~~ Health that mocks the doctor's rules O’er lil areal tent —_—-— 
iod given, him brawn and brain, Kncwledge never learned of schools Clot oy bbed, the @ : et t t 

» : ; / > So ee ae : oudy ribbed, the sunset ben - op ce eee : Sa a 
ind {1 muscle, and he should use ys _ bah ae ow aeeee nals on Purple curtained, fringed with gold N THE work we of this generati 

7 P ) e wilt ower's time and place : . } . . -e 5 
rain d mind as well as brawn and Fiight of fowl, and habitude pty many a wind-ovene fold; are in, there is, thanks to the 

P . ‘ ‘ ° ; R hile for music came the play ° c - 1 
uscl Even in the best paid indus- Of the tenants of the wood; Er th chads thaaee ened mighty, no danger of bloodshed 
; How the tortoise bears his shell, we She ps apple peygareetns ¢ dls ‘ie 
€s wages of mere laborers are How the woodchuck digs his cell — —s ~ moa Py gl and no use for the sword; but there 
° ° A ¥ ¥ sit the fly his lamp o ire ¢ i . al; 
ver ce. As the writer said some- ane ra seeeee, faite eae his we ? was mena h ps and joy grave need of those stern qualitt 
» the robi eeds her oung ‘ ' : 7 J t 
me a ike pa = ieee is ten benign Age = beg roe — ' shown alike by the men or the Nor 
Where the whitest lilies blow, eae “fi ati > 2 aig and the men of the South in the dar! 
bet’ rorld pavs f muscular Where the freshest berries grow Live and laugh as boyhood can : 
; —s wee te , % Where the grouhd-nut trails its vin Though the flinty slopes be hard days when each valiantly battled fe: 
abe ever more than enough to Wher sop rl alpen Stubble speared the new-mown sward, ioht as i ; giv ac e 
Vhere the wood grape’s clusters shine ~ tg - é ‘ the light as it was given each to se 

u he physical necessities of Of the black wasp’s cunning way Every morn shall lead thee through gat as 5" 
hi a! Reararrn weet EAS , cian ehh was ot ke Fresh baptisms of the dew; the light. Their spirit should be ou: 

ife is is fixed by the great aaa the caaaeees dade Every envening from thy feet Pe spirit, as we strive to bring neare: 

1 . . : - : I B coc vine KISS e ei - 

av pply and demand. Bring a ow panees ee Ail too soon these feet must hide the day when greed and trickery ani 
af . or, eschew ooks ¢ ask: ; i : w 

ne ict of your muscle only, Nature reste A ge tigen ng a the —¢ cell = a cunning shall be trampled under foot 

4 , . r bela ss i “ty ag 4 - egy <eciggll zose the freedom of the sod, ~ , 

n world pays you only -aewighenel a walks, Like a colt’s for work be shod, by those who fight for the righteous 

P } , e . . _ art ¢ arcel o r joy, ‘ - - d er 
: ig a — Se ¢ Blessings on the barefoot boy. in cut dna te eames nee ness that exalteth a nation.—Theo 
ay sring the product o Hay i og eage o i lore Roosevelt, in message Con- 
. c appy if théir track be found aiore oosevelt, im message to on 
you ular labor, plus skill O for boyhood's time in June, Never on forbidden ground; gress, 1908 - 

? Crowding years in one brief moon, Happy if they sink not in sti ‘ 
ae gence, and the world When all things I heard or saw, Quick and treacherous sands of sin oe 
pay not only a living, Me, their master, waited for! Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy $ : . . f birt! 
but f tl se iforts ‘d I was rich in flowers and trees, Ere it passes, barefoot boy! In running their rac ‘a of birth 

o 1¢ comforts an Humming-birds and honey-bees; —John Greenleaf Whittier. look back too much, which is a mark 
cor ‘es that intelligence of a bad runner.—Bacon 
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or Chicken 
eed or Flour 


That’s the big advantage you have with an Arcade Home 
Flour Mill. You can grind any grain to any degree of fineness 
for any use. And it is not just “munched up” but actually 
ground, The Arcade is constructed on the same principle as 
the old fashioned burr mills. The burr plates in the Arcade 
correspond to the old burr stones. 







«(PN 







Your Arcade will be one of the handiest things you have on 
the farm. If you have a gasoline engine get a power mill, if 
not get a hand mill. Both will do the same work, but of 
course, you can do it faster with the power mill. 


And you'll find that they are more reasonably 
priced than you’d expect. Ask your hardware 
dealer. If he doesn’t sell the Arcade weite to us. 
Be sure to get the genuine, They are all metal 
and well finished. Sure to give absolute satis- 
faction. Send name of your hardware store and 
we will send you our recipe book “Better Bak- 
ing for Less Money.” 


THE ARCADE MFG. CO. 
43 Arcade Ave. Freeport, Ill. 
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A Fact 


It is impossible for you to 
buy better soap than Ivory 
because it is impossible to 
make soap of better mate- 
rials nor to combine them 
with greater skill and care. 


IVORY SOAP 995% PURE 






































Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 

















YOUR ABSENCE 


HE cherry trees hav 
since last you Went away, 
But I am weary and have missed your 
presence just as they 
1 walk among our garden things and tel] 





bloomed 


them you'll return, 

rhough, as I softly lisp your name, the 
words With sorrow burn. 

The daffodils came back on time, 
cups all full of gold, 

Yet did not bring the thrill of y the 
brought in days of old 

And well I know, along the hedge, whe 
they are wont to grow, 

They miss the step and welc 
of one who loves them so 

Our mocking-bird is singing now ak 


the wildrose lane, 
\nd busy thrush is singing, 
minor strain; 
I did not know how much your voice was 
woven in the lay 
blessed bird of purs, until you 
went away. 


too, but in 


Of every 


1 wish for words as Many as the leaves 
upon the trees, 

And words as sweet as meadow blooms 
that lure the crafty bees, 

That I could tell you, o’er the miles that 
separate us far, 

How all the glories of the 
asking where you are. 


-—Henry E. 


Spring are 





Harriman. 








FLIES! FLIES!! 


Hot Weather Is Coming, and We Must 
Get Rid of Them if We Would Avoid 
Disease 

F WE country women of the South 

could get rid of so many flies this 
sunyner that there would not be 
enough to breed a crop for next year, 
we would go a long way toward elim- 
inating typhoid fever, second summer 
trouble and many other diseases. 

The best method of accomplishing 
the blissful state of no flies is to pre- 
vent their breeding, but this is a very 
difficult thing for women to do. We 
leave this discussion for another ar- 
ticle. 

Keeping flies from entering a house 
is the next best thing, and this is 
accomplished by a thorough screen- 
ing of every window, door and porch; 
more than this, the doors must each 
have a strong spring on them and 
dog wire along the bottom to prevent 
children and animals making holes in 
the lower part of the screen door. 

Traps are a most effective weapon 
against flies. These are easily made 
of a slight frame work covered with 
fly screening. A pan of milk, syrup 
or other food that flies like can be set 
under the trap. ° 

When one does catch flies she 
should not be like one woman I knew, 
who took them out a little distance 
from the house and let them out 
again rather than kill them. Every 
fly should be killed until it is dead, 
dead, dead. 

Poison is a very good means of kill- 
ing flies, under some conditions. The 
most effective poisonad have found is 
one spoonful of bulk formaldehyde in 
ten of milk; this should be put in a 
shallow plate and set in some shel- 
tered spot where the sun shines in 
the late afternoon. Almost every 
farm woman will ask if a carpet of 
dead flies will hurt the chickens. Ap- 
parently no, for hens that have eaten 
hundreds of them seem to be unaf- 
fected. In the house, poison can be 
used, but one should be very careful 
about using the paper poison in wa- 
ter if there are little children around; 
it should be placed well out of their 
reach, 


Sheets of sticky fly papers are ef- 
fective, and there are the little curls 
of sticky paper that one hangs over 
the ceiling to catch those that con- 
gregate there at night. 


Fly stupifiers are good if one will 
sweep up the flies before they regain 
consciousness and is sure 
them. Most of these stupifiers are 


to burn’ 


made by burning pyrethrum, which is 
usually sold under some commercial 
name. 

Vapors are more or less popular 
and effective in institutions or dining- 
rooms where one blow out the 
liquid in the air by means of an ato- 
mizing device and leave the room un- 
disturbed for some time. 


can 


But most effective of all perhap: 
for the average housewife whose 
home is screened is the swatter, th« 
trusty swatter. There should be 
many swatters as there are rooms 


There should be a special nail in each 
room for its particular swatter, and 
it should be made a matter of prid 
with the children to have each room 
flyless. 


Good Food Instead of Doctors 


VAJE KEEP a cow, a garden and a 

flock of hens. I don’t know how I 
could give my children a _ balanced 
diet without them. 

We buy all our groceries wholesale 
except grits, and try to pay cash, 
thereby saving quite a bit. 

I do my own cooking and know 

just how much the family will eat. 
For breakfast I cook cereal, corn 
bread and muffins, and eggs, with cof- 
fee for the grown people and whole 
milk for the’ children. 
_ For dinner I have vegetables, fruit, 
one kind of meat, corn bread, and 
some days biscuit with milk. If there 
is enough left from dinner for’a light 
supper we eat it with plenty of milk. 
If not, I cook thin hot bread or corn 
meal muffins and have butter, syrup 
and milk, 

We have early suppers, retire early, 
rise with the birds, eat no heavy, 
over-greasy food, so seldom have to 
call the doctor. We use very: little 
bacon, but more fish and beef. We use 
lots of eggs in place of so much 
meat. 

I seldom see one of the children 
have food carrying it around between 
meals. The two and four-year-old 
ones take a glass of milk between 
meals. Children eating often between 
meals do not want to eat when they 
come to a meal. Their plates are 
helped, they eat a bite_or two and are 
down and gone; thé food is there to 
be carried to the pig for slops. That 
is a very wasteful and frequent oc- 
currence in lots of homes. I require 
each one to clezn his plate, thereby 
saving much needless expense. 

MRS. J. C. TURNER. 

Teachey, N. C. 


Uncle Walt on the Early Fly 


THE early fly’s the one to sivat. It 
comes before the ‘weather’s hot, 
and sits around and files its legs, and 
lays at least ten million eggs, and ev- 
ery egg will bring a fly to drive us 
crazy by and by. Oh, every fly that 
skips our swatters will have five mil- 
lion sons and daughters, and counte 
less first and second cousins, and 
aunts and uncles, scores of dozens, 
and fifty-seven billion nieces; so 
knock the blamed thing all to pieces. 
And every niece and every aunt— 
unless we swat them so they can’t 
—will lay enough dodgasted eggs to 
fill up ten five-gallon kegs, and all 
these eggs, ere summer hies, will 
bring forth twenty trillion flies. And 
thus it goes, an endless chain, so all 
our swatting is in vain unless we do 
that swatting soon, in May time and 
in early June. So, men and brothers, 
let us rise, gird up our loins and swat 
the flies. And sisters, leave your cozy, 
bowers where you have wasted gold- 
en hours; with ardor in your souls 
and eyes, roll up your sleeves and 
Swat the flies—Walt Mason. 
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TO THE 


To those of us who 
wish to promote 
Southern prosperity: 





Every time you use GOLD 
DUST, you put money into 
Southern pockets. 


GOLD DUST is made 


solely from that great prod- 


uct of the South—Cotton 
Seed Oil. 


GOLD DUST has never 
been made from anything 
else but Cotton Seed Oil. 


For thirty-nine years 
GOLD DUST has drawn 
outside money tothe South 


NOTICE 






PUBLIC 


by distributing its products 
to the four quarters of the 
Globe. 


The excellence of GOLD 
DUST for the following 
purposes is well known: 


Cleaning painted and unpainted wood- 
work. 


Washing dishes. 


Dissolving grease from utensils of all 
kinds. 


Washing clothes. 

Softening hard water. 

Cleaning bath rooms. 

For all scrubbing. 

Cleaning glass of all kinds. 
Purifying ice boxes, drain pipes, etc. 


Cleaning mops, brooms, brushes, etc 


GOLD DUST, together with FAIRY 
SOAP, COTTOLENE and many other 
household specialties, is made by The N. 
K. Fairbank Company, a subsidiary of 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY 


MILLS OF THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Augusta, Ga. Greenville, S.C. Mobile, Ala 
Henderson, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala 
Raleigh, N.C. Macon, Ga. Clarksdale, Miss. 
Wilmington, N.C. Huntsville, Ala. Jackson, Miss 
Columbia, Si. 


Meridian, Miss Gretna, La Pine Bluff, Ark 
Jackson, Tenn N. Little R’k, Ark Bunkie, La 
Memphis, Tenn England, Ark Monroe, La. 
Trenton, Tenn. Fort Smith, Ark Shreveport, La. 


The founders of The American Cotton Oil Company originated Cotton Seed Oil: 
The Company took Cotton Seed, formerly a waste product, and made Cotton Seed Oil, 
Cake and Meal, Hulls and Linters. This opened up for the South a new source of 
wealth, which today brings annually to the South over five hundred millions of 


dollars. 














There are as many milesof 
hard plowing in ‘‘Stronger- 
than-the-Law’’ shoes as 
there are in a good plow. 





You have to have shoes 
“Stronger-than-the- Law” 
for barnyard work—they 
withstand the acids. 




















Track-walking is hard on 
shoes unless they’re 
“Stronger-than-the-Law.” 


are the test of shoes 


Better quality is tanned in, 
worked in, shaped in, sewed 
in, fashioned in to the last 
detail of “Star Brand” Shoes— 


That’s why they serve better, 
feel better, look better and last 
longer. 


Stronger. than-the-law 


Brand Shoes 
Are Better’’ 





ROBERTS, JOHNSON 


PANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe 


$ RAND 


st.couls 
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HOW TO INSURE GOOD HEALTH FOR BABIES 


The Subject for May ra “Senses Comfort in the Home” 


J 





One Mother Prevents and 
Cures Colic, Constipation 
and Colds 
AM a mother of nine children. 
not had a doctor 
the two oldest ones. 


How 


We 
have with any 


except 


r 





j most everything else. 
‘ 


advice and 
and al- 


took 


medicine for 


every body’s 
hives, colic 


My youngest boy is.two months 
old, weighs twenty pounds, hasn’t 
taken medicine and hasn't been sick a 
minute. First, I bathe him good each 
morning, then take him up and pow- 











or in other 
umns each week. 


There are 


MAYBE 
SELL IT. 


I am enclosin 
‘Tion 


gs my 


of The Pr ssive 
date, and I've never 
I have for 
money” to the 
I feel today that I 
prosperity in 
EST PAPER OF 
PROGRESSIVE 
you kindly for 
beg to remain 

ADVERTISER, 

son, Albin, Miss. 


ad. The 


tisers, 


MAIL 





more than 
reading the classified pages of 
Every single one of these farmers WANTS TO BUY SOMETHING— 


YOU HAVE JUST 


EGGS 
booklet for your . 
inspection’ and wish to say For 
that it has been through the 
“4 Farmer 
my advertising has been 
failed*to sell all 
return 
disappointed ones, so 
really 
a measure to the FIN- 
SOUTH, 
FARMER, I 
courtesies, 
A VERY SATISFIED 
Jerry 


sale and 


THE 
past 


Mrs. 


Look over your stock, see if you have any pigs, 
land, peas, beans, grass seed, clover seed, velvet beans, soy beans, 
peanuts, or in fact anything that you cannot use, then send in a small 
Progressive Farmer will find the buyers—you have a chance 
of 340 to 1—as there are 340 times as many readers as there are adver- 


EASTERN EDITION—Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., 

CENTRAL EDITION—Ala., 

WESTERN EDITION—Tex., La., 

Yes, you can use all three, and the rate is 

YOUR AD 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 


FROM EGGS TO CORN. MILLS 


Progressive Farmer Classified Ads Get the Buyers 


During the first three months of 1919 The Progressive Farmer carried 
an average of two and a half pages of classified ads in every issue— 
words there were more than 500 people using these col- 


But, Can These 500 Supply the Wants of 170,000 People? 


170,000 of the 


South 
week. 


the 
each 


very best farmers in 
Progressive Farmer 


The 


WHAT HE WANTS, AND WANT TO 


Here is what two regular users of the classified columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer have to say about it: 


CORN MILLS 


several weeks -we hate novt re- 
ceived copies of “The Farmer’, and 
we wish so much to have them. We 
know the ad is running for we are 
getting GRAND RESULTS, and would 
thank you to advise when our pres- 
ent order will run out, as we. wish 
to renew and not LET ONE ISSUE 
THE MISS, <A, A. DeIoach Company, per 


thank 4 A, DeLoach, President, Atlanta, 
and 


medium 
that all of 
done up to 


“much 


owe my 


Ga. 
Robin- P. S.—Let us know what our ad. 
will cost for three and six months, 


calves, chickens, eggs, 


We Made the Rate Mighty Low—No Bookkeeping—But Cash. 


RATES: 

. 5cents a word - 
Miss., Tenn., E. Ark........ 5cents a word 
Okla., W. Ark....... 3cents a word 


. 12 cents a word 


TO NEAREST OFFICE TODAY. 


| eee 











WANTED! 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. 


AGENTS 


LOCAL 





Thi Praprsccine Parad | 


Write ‘| today for our money making offer. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer.” 


‘ 


} der good in the folds of the skin. 
This causes him to rest well. 
No two 


same 


exactly the 
general 


mothers have 
but many 
jrules of apply to. all and 
e6 far toward preventing them. It is 
| the modern preventive measures that 
j} have sent such a broadside into our 
time-honored nation, that all babies 
ij have colic and colds and are consti- 
pated because these ailments are 
hereditary,—mostly old superstitions 
; that have been cast into the discard 
where they belong. Over-feeding may 
cause all three. 


problems, 


j care cases 


Colic is often caused by one or two 
things: indigestion or exposure to 
cold. Babies never should nurse un- 
| der two hours apart; after nursing 
| if they have colic, to relieve them 
| zive a little warm water and lay 
i across your shoulder to expel the air 

and gas from the stomach. If this 
does not relieve him, lay him on the 
stomach on a hot water bag, turn 
ij} him over, rub his abdomen with a 
warm hand anointed with olive or 
castor oil; see that his hands and 
feet are warm. Never give whisky, 
wine, brandy, gin, fennel, catnip or 
lany other herb tea; plain or warm 
| water will do and will not disurb the 
stomach. 

When your baby has had the colic, 

reduce its feeding about one-half for 

|the next day. The signs of colic are 
| sudden sharp paroxysms of crying, 
| accompanied by kicking with the legs 
‘drawn up to the abdomen; with gas 
causing rumbling of the intestines; 
and an escape of gas from the bowels 
and mouth; cold hands and feet gen- 
{erally accompany colic. There is a 
i great deal of misinformation current 
on the subject of colic, but the above 
hints will control it effectively. 

The way to keep your baby free 
from colds is give pJenty of fresh air 
night and day; keep him out of doors 
as much as possible every day; don’t 
kiss the baby; don’t allow him to play 
with children who have colds; don’t 
ever over-clothe him night or day; 
don’t over-feed him; don’t give any 
cough medicine unless prescribed by 
your doctor. 

Persistent constipation is due to 
improper feeding, it must of course 
be corrected by change in diet. For 
example, you can use oatmeal water 
instead of barley water; occasionally 
a teaspoonful of fresh cream with an 
equal part of warm water given be- 
fore nursing is effective. After the 
fifth month, freshly strained orange 
juice is of ,value. 

MRS. ELLA UPTON. 

Grove Oak, Ala. 








The Mother’s State of Mind Affects 
the Unborn Child 


Sie INSURE good health for babies, 
| * we must commence before they are 
| born. Therexpectant mother must be 
| kept comfortable, happy and in good 
health. To accomplish this, she must 
eat food that will agree with her; 
| cake the right amount and the right 
kind of exercise; and her environment 
| must be cheerful. Onno account should 
{she be allowed to shut herself away 





| 


i 


friends and social pleasures, 
| 


mistaken se e of modes- 


from her 
through a 
ty. Motherhood is a Ge priv- 
ilege, and the average man honors 
and respects the woman who so 
bravely goes down into the valley of 
the shadow of death that a little child 
may be given birth. Perhaps for the 
last few months it is necessary to 
avoid all public places, but a woman 
can still visit with her friends and at- 
tend club meetings of her own 

The mother’s state of mind and 
health vitally affects the unborn child. 
so it is a sacred duty to keep herself 
fit, that the little one may come into 
the world normal and healthy. 

My own children were blest with 
good health at birth, due largely to 
the fact that both their father and ] 
are constitutionally strong and that 
every care possible was given me be- 
fore their birth. 


i-given 


Sex. 


I was fortunate in being able to 
nurse them, and for the first six 
months they were given nothing but 
mother’s milk and plenty of water. 

After the six months were up I be- 
ean to give fruit.juice between nurs- 
ings, also a little gruel made from 
rice, oats or barley water. 

At nine months I began to substit- 
ute modified cow’s milk for mother’s 
milk (we always managed to 
fresh cow at this critical period); by 
degrees I increased the-cow’s milk 
and decreased the mother’s milk, un- 
til at the end of the first year wean- 
ing was complete, with no trouble 
and no bad results. 

At this 


get a 


time 1 commenced to feed 
chicken broth, beef broth, soft cook- 
ed eggs, vegetable juices, etc. But 
not until they had most of their teeth 
did I let them have any solid food; 
and even then it was selected with 
care. I think I may safely say that 
not one of my children ever ate cab- 
bage, turnips, cucumbers, radishes, 
pickles or bananas until they were 
five years old. 

They were bathed daily until at 
least one year old; given plenty of 
sunshine and fresh air; nursed by the 
clock and allowed plenty of sleep. 
been very- gratifying 
eight and ten 


The result has 
Their ages are four, six, 
years, and we have never had to call 
a physician in case of illness with 
them until last December, when they 
all had the “flu.” 

MRS. HUGO GOLTZ. 


Laurenceburg, Tenn. 





The Twins Had Bottle Feeding 


N PREPARING for baby’s arrival, | 

kept its comfort in view and made 
only simple, comfortable clothing. 

Fortunately, most of my _ babies 
were breast-fed and required less 
care in giving them a good start. 

The first three months they were 
fed regularly every two hours and 
given a tub bath every morning, with 
complete change of clothing. That 
made them comfortable for the day, 
and they were never handled except 
to give them the required attention. 
Water was given them _ between 
meals. 

In case of the twins—they were 
partly bottle-fed—I substituted with 
cow’s milk and barley flour. One of 
the babies took a weaker mixture at 
first, but gradually worked up to the 
same as the other. ‘Every other feed 
ing was the bottle. - 

In preparing their food I was care- 
ful in having everything perfectly 
clean. I used the Hygeia-nursing bot- 
tles and nipples: they boiled 
every morning in soda before 
the food 
Ways saw 
and clean, dnd the 
put in the bottles, and put in a cool 

fr 


were 
water 

: 1 afi 
was put into them. I al 
that the milk was sweet 
mixture was then 
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a wonder- “GS 
ful enee-cae Recor . 
in, 

fou do not have to send one cent with your 
order. The silk Cpa ped waist will be sent on ap- 
proval. Just send your name and address stating size 
you wear and color cys Compare this waist with 
any one ree Paid 06.00 for and you will see you are 
saving $2.51. If you are not pleased return the waist 
at our ) Drop as a postcard now. 


All Silk Georgette Waist 
HAND EMBROIDER 

The waist is made of an ali silk a wll prettily 

hand embroidered in silk and beads, newest and best 

style for summer, guaranteed to wash perfectly, 

elastic at waist line. Wonderful bargain. Order on 

approves now. Sizes 82 to44. Color white, pink and 


Buttons down front 

SEND nO Just your name and address, no 
eponey, pay $3.49 tothe postman 
when me ene arriv: fi ~ price includes ali trans- 
harge. This a get eoqusinted bargain 
which ‘we “sell at less ae cost. for any reason 
zou are not pleased return the waist and we will re- 
lund your poener, — is our iy not yours. Be sure 

and give size and color, Order by Num 


WALTER FIELD c o. 
DeptA 39, 6846 W. Adams St., Chicago 
The Bargain Mail Order House 
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NN 
FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Biel! os $19.50 and we ne pate New one Bigs Grade New 40. 
e 





neal 8 Pound Feather Pillows, 


Pound Feather Bed, one pele 
feathers and covered with 


made from all New, “Clean San! 
best grade A. C. A. Featber ee Neg oy hoo 9 one pair full 
size blankets and one full sise White Bedspread; $38.00 value 
for only $19.50. This offer is good forashort time only and 


itively biggest on Oeae out thie season. Satisfaction guar- 
triees a fica der sow or write for eircalars aad er- 


CAROLINA BEDDING CD. Dept 107 Greensboro, N. C. 


















Many are making $15.00 and up per day can- 
aing fruits and vegetables for market, acigh- 
bers and héme by using a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Mace better, last longer no waste, gives best 
fesulte, vees less fucl, easy to operate. 
Prices, $4.50 and up. We furnish cane 
and labels. Write for FREZ BOOKLET. 
We also manufacture Home and Comm 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 


Carolina Metal Products Co. 


Post Office Box 409 «©0»- Wilmington, N. CG, | 
Mashing are exercise and fresh air. 
| Exercise for its muscular system can 








Farm Opportunities 
In United States 


IF YOU_are interested 
Seeker's Bureau 

for free i n 
the advantages of whicl 
gate. and giving full part 
re rements. 


The Tiomeseekers’ Bureau is NOT selling real 
@tate Its missior to furnish dependable 
lata regarding land values, production, mar- 
kets. climate, schools, churches, roads, etc., to 
those who wish to ‘ngage in farming, stock 
re £ huge Fag omy gardeni ng and kindred pur- 

letter will bring an answer which 
mi ay i... in solving your problems of living. 


Address J. L. EDWARDS, Manager, Room 102, 
Agricultural Section, S. Railroad Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 


DAISY iM ee ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
ATERACTS ARO REA 3 
ALL FLIES. Neat, 
clean,ornamental,con- 
venient, cheap. Lasts 
all season. ade of 
metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold _ by Sealers, or 
6 by EXE SS, 
eck ss 


write to the Home- 
Railroad Administra- 
naming the sbtate 
u desire to investi- 
iculars about your 
































wn HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups sad sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog ion this paper when 
writing. Address 
5. a. SCIRCLE THORNTOWN, IND. 


Get a Feather Bed 


ge Bes 25-1b, 9.95; 30-1b. 810.95; 35-Ib, $11.95; 40-Ib. 
t >, two 3-Ib. Pillows $1.75. All new feathers, best 
pies We have $1,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 

atee he ety -~ aor money back. Mail order or write 


SANITAR) 
Y “BEDDING CO., Dept. 102 CHARLOTTE. W.C. 











et's have a pure-bred boar in every 
hern community. 


So 











| first nine or ten inonths 





| place until used. As soon as empty [ 


they were washed, filled with cold 
water and boiled. Bottles and babies 


were always kept away from the flies 
From the fourth month the babies 
were fed every three hours. 
Their exer e was taken mostly in 
their 1-sided baby bed, where they 


were ( danger and had plen- 

{ty of room. In there they learned to 
pull up and stand alone. 

At six months they had begun to 


| teethe, but being in good health, had 


no trouble 

When they were nine months old 
they were given well cooked cereals 
with milk or butter, gradually in- 
creasing the amount, fruit juices, bits 
of toast or cracker and occasionally 
a part of a soft egg. By the time they 
were eleven months I had begun to 
gradually wean them by leaving off 
food after feeding of breast or bottle. 
In that way they were no trouble to 
wean. At a year of age they could 
eat almost any easily digested solids, 
well cooked and either minced or 
mashed until they learned to chew 
well. 

Baby was always kept quiet and 


! . 
never taken out in crowds or around | 
| sick folks. 


'child; and they have grown to be 


I never had a really sick 


healthy, well developed children 
MRS. J. H. BRADFORD 
Laneville, Texas 


What the Mother of Nine Says 


| | HAVE raised nine babies. My old- 
est child is 19 years old and my baby 
three years old. You cannot find a 
| healtifier family than mine. We have 
never had need for a doctor with but 
one (when babies), and that was the 

ridest 
It has always been a pleasure to 


me to care for my babies, therefore 


{ have never had a nurse, but have! 


cared for them myself. 


One of the first requisites to good 


| health for babies is proper diet, and 


mother’s milk is the only proper food 
d i t 


for infants, or if she cannot nurse her | 


baby, fresh modified cows milk, which 
has been sterilized, should be given. 
Bottles and nipples should be kept 
perfectly clean and sanitary, and 
baby must be fed regularly, on noth- 
ing but milk and boiled water, the 
Children 
should have for four or five years all 
| the milk they will drink, and plenty 
| of easily ye ge food. 

Almost as important as food and 


be secured by massage after the bath 


|and by dressing in such a way as to 


give the child the freedom of its 
limbs. 6 

To insure good health for babies, 
we must not give medicine except by 
the doctor’s orders. If you will be 
careful with your baby and follow 


these directions, your baby will not | 


need medicine. 
A happy heart and joyous mind are 
promoters of good digestion. If moth- 


ers are happy and cheerful with their | 


babies, why, the little darlings will 
likely be just like mother. 
MRS. LAURA LOWRY 
Pearson, Miss. 





Planting Late Varieties of Beans 


for Market 


HAVE made several dollars by 
planting late varieties of cornfield | 
beans, such as “Octobers,” 


folks. 


At the time such beans come in all | 
others are gone, or in very bad con- | 


dition, while these late varieties are 
at their best. pack them in market 
baskets, taking pains to have them 


clean and attractively aranged, and | 
the town folks simply “go wild” over | 


them. ADDA C. HALL. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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HE Big Swiss Yodler throws his voice across the 
valley—the echo registers that fact in four sec- 


onds. 
voice. 


We marvel at the power behind such 
But let us not forget— 


The Fiery Little Columbia can carry the Big Yodler’s 
ordinary conversation over a thousand miles of tele- 
phone line, and deliver it instantly. 


THE DRY BATTERY 
ONSIDER, too, that besides tuning 
up telephones, Columbia Dry Bat- 
teries run toys, ring doorbells, and 

furnish the vital spark of life to thou- 
sands of. autos, trucks, motorboats, 
tractors, and farm engines. 

The Fiery Little Columbia is poe 
sick, for his constitution is toug he 
is never tired, for he works only JA. 
you need him. Always healthy, rested, 
and vigorous, he meets every battery 
need faithfully and long. 

THE STORAGE BATTERY 
Tout Columbia Storage Battery is 
built and sold to yield definite 
power for a definite time. In a 
Columbia you buy definite service; you 


receive a clearly defined guarantee, a 
specific agreement that you will be 
entitled to thorough repairs or another 
battery without additional cost if the 
original battery fails within the guar- 
antee period. 


The Columbia Battery Terminal Seal 
protects the battery, the purchaser, and 
us. The guarantee is a record of that 
fact. 


Stop at any Columbia Service Deal- 
er’s or Columbia Service Station and 
learn how thousands of auto owners are 
avoiding the costly battery tinkering 
that used to be tolerated as part of the 
day’s work. 














furniture. 
3 cents per square foot. 





By these simple operations anyone can apply beautiful hardwood effects 
over old soft wood or previously finished floors, doors, woodwork and 
Washable; heelproof; looks and wears like real hardwood finish. 
Directions on each can. 








THE CHI-NAMEL STORE IN YOUR LOCALITY 


where you are assured courteous interest and will fi 
home, al! made of self-leveling, water-proof, Chinese Oil by our secret process. 
and easiest for amateurs to apply. 


nd Chi-Namel quality-finishes for everything in the 
Guaranteed for service 


THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 








winter | 
beans,” etc., and selling them to town 


STONECYPHERS 


applied. 


IRISH 


POTATO BUG KILLER AS 


Guaranteed to destroy potato bugs without fall 
and without injury to vine. One or two applications 
usually sufficient to save the entire crop. Easily 


Insist upon Stonecypher’s Irish Potato Bug 
Killer. At druggists and general stores. If your 


dealer will not supply 


you, we will send you Wy, bd 


four 35c cans, postpaid, for $1.00. 

Try it on eucumber, squash, cantaloupe and 
tomato plants. Money back if not satisfied. 
Stonecypher Drug and Chemica: Co., Westminster, $. C. 











Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





"The Swiss Yodler throws hig 
voice across the valley — 


the Fiery Little Cieidie canthrowa 
voice across a continent 





Costs about 
Learn to grain in 5 minutes at 
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A STORY 





Copyright 1898, by 








BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Progressive Farmer by special arrangement 


DAVID HARUM| 


OF AMERICAN LIFE 


D. Appleton & Co., and published in The 

















LIST OF CHARACTERS 


David Harum, who runs the smal) bank 
in Homeville, but is mostly interested in 
borses and human nature. 

Polly Bixbee, his widowed sister. 

John Lenox, reared in wealth in New 
York City, but whose father died bank- 
rupt. He then begins work in David 
Harum's bank. 

Mary Blake, a girl friend of John 
Lenox’ with whom he has unexpectedly 
renewed acquaintance on a sea voyage 





Having no special fitness for law, John ac- 
cepts the position as bookkeeper in David 
Harum’s bank at Homeville Harum is 
noted for his keenness in horse trading and 


his knowledge of human nature. 
Oo: rector of St. James’s church 

had grown into something like 
friendship, and the two men were 
quite often together in the evening. 





CHAPTER XXXII 


UR friend’s acquaintance with 








SYNOPSIS: 


While traveling in Europe, young John 
Lenox, brought up as a rich man’s son, 
Gecides to return to his home in America 
and “settle down.”” On shipboard he renews 
@ childhood acquaintance with Mary Blake, 
now a beautiful young society woman. John 
suspects a)! is not well with his father’s bus- 
iness affairs, and upon his father's suggest- 
fon, begins the study of law. The older 
Lenox commits suicide and it is found his 
fortune is tied up in worthless bonds and 
mining property for which there is no sale. 


John went sometimes to Mr. Euston’s 
house, and not unfrequently the lat- 
ter would spend an hour in John’s 
room over a cigar and a chat. On 
one of the latter occasions, late in the 
autumn, Mr. Euston went to the 
piano after a few minutes and looked 
over some of the music, among which 
were two or three hymnals. “You are 
musical,” he said. 


“In a modest way,” was the reply. 


“I am very fond of it,” said the 
clergyman, “but have little knowl- 
edge of it. I wish I had more,” he 
added in a tone of so much regret as 


to cause his hearer to look curiously 
at him. “Yes,’ he said, “I wish I knew 
more—or It’s the bane of my 
existence,” declared the rector with a 
half laugh. John looked inquiringly 
at him, but did not respond. 


less. 


“IT mean the music—so called—at St. 
James’s,” said Mr. Euston. “I don’t 
wonder you smile,” he remarked; 


“but it’s not a matter for smiling with 
me.” 


’ 


“I beg pardon,” said John. 


“No, you need not,” returned the 
other, “but really Well, there are 
a good many unpleasant and disheart- 
ening experiences in a clergyman’s 
life, and I can, I hope, face and en- 
dure most of them with patience, but 
the musical part of my service is a 
never-ending source of anxiety, per- 
plexity, and annoyance. I think,” 
said Mr. Euston, “that I expend more 
nerve tissue upon that branch of my 
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Count 


NATIONALLY PRICED 


Four Models. 


Suburban Model 


z 


War Tax Paid 4X 4 
White House Model . . . $600 — ts 
Seat Model . 535 e. = 
Town House Model . . 485 y “a 
450 











caiman tase wx The Gulbransen Entertains and Educates 


HILDREN love the music of 
the Gulbransen. It will keep 
them quiet for hours, or give them 
the time of their sweet young lives. 
All this without any special effort 
on your part. Your favorite music 
will ‘appeal to them. Your taste be- 
comes their taste. They are edu- 
cated—painlessly—to appreciate good 
music. 
To entertain little tots here are 
some Mother Goose rhymes put to 


music; the words on the roll: 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 
Mary Had a Little Lamb 
The Story Book Ball 


Also Game Song Rolls such as these: 


London Bridge 

Round the Mulberry Bush 
The Farmer in the Dell 
The Monkey Man 


For children learning to play by hand 
there is a coarse of thirty-six Study Rolls. 
The child learns faster because the roll 
is always at hand to ‘‘play it like teacher 
does.’? Duet Rolls play one part, the 
other to be played by hand. The easy 
key touch of the Gulbransen is a great 
help to little hands. 


An understanding of finer music—by 


young or old—can be gained through 


Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son 
Sing a Song of Six Pence 
Little Bo Peep 


Historical Rolls and Story Rolls. 
scription of the composer’s idea appears 


A de- 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


on the roll like the words of a song | 
A few: 


Cavalleria Rusticana Narcissus 
Evening Star, Tannhauser. Rustle of Spring 
Favorite Strains from Faust Merry Wives of Windsor 


The Gulbransen dealer has these rolls 
for you to try. Play them on the Gul- 
bransen yourself at his store. Let the 
children play to show how easy the ped- 
als work. No effort at all. A creeping | 
baby once played the Gulbransen, as | 
shown in the picture at the left, and gave 
us the idea for our trade mark. 

The Gulbransen is the ideal player for 
the home with children. Easy to play, 
easy keyboard touch—and playing it 
won’t hurtit. It can even stand abuse. 

Our dealer shows the Baby at the | 
Pedals in his window and newspaper ad- 
vertising. If you do not know him write 
us for his address and our catalog. 


GULBRANSEN -DICKINSON CO. 


19 No. Sawyer Avenue, Chicago 


(JULBRANSEN 
Player-Piano 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


responsibilities than upon dll the rest 
of my work. You see we can not af- 
ford to pay any of the singers, and 
indeed my people—some of them, at 
least—think fifty dollars is a great 
sum for poor little Miss Knapp, th« 
organist. The rest are volunteers, or 
rather, I should say, have been press- 
ed into the service. We are supposed 
to have two sopranos and two altos; 
but in effect it happens sometimes 
that neither of a pair will appear, 
each expecting the other to be on 
duty. The tenor, Mr. Hubber, who is 
an elderly man without any voice to 
speak of, but a very devout and faith- 
ful churchman, is to be depended upon 
to the extent of his abilities; but Mr. 
Little, the bass—well,” observed Mr. 
Euston, “the less said about him the 
better.” 

“How about the organist?” said 
John. “I think she does very well, 
doesn’t she?” 

“Miss Knapp is the one redeeming 
feature,” replied the rector, “but she 
has not much courage to interfere. 
Hubber is nominally the leader, but 
he knows little of music.” Mr. Eus- 
ton gave a sorry little laugh. “It’s try- 
ing enough,” he said, “one Sunday 
with another, but on Christmas and 
Easter, when my people make an un- 
usual effort, and attempt the impossi- 
ble, it is something deplorable.” 

John could not forbear 
laugh. “I should think it 
pretty trying,” he said. 

“It is simply corroding,” declared 
Mr. Euston. 


They sat for a while smoking in si- 
lence, the contemplation of his woes 
having apparently driven other top- 
ics from the mind of the harassed 
clergyman. At last he said, turning 
to our friend: 

“[ have heard your 
church.” 

“year” 


“And I noticed that-you sang not 
only the hymns but the chants, and 
in a way to suggest the idea that you 
have had experience and training. I 
did not come here for the purpose,” 
said Mr. Euston, after waiting a mo- 
ment for John to speak, “though I 
confess the idea has occurred to me 
before, but it. was suggested again 
by the sight of your piano and music. 
I know that it is asking a great deal,” 
he continued, “but do you think you 
could undertake, for a while at least, 
to help such a lame dog as I am over 
the stile? You have no idea,” said 
the rector earnestly, “what a servicd 
you would be doing not only to me, 
but to my people and the church.” 


a little 
must be 


voice in 


John pulled thoughtfully at his 
mustache for a moment, while Mr. 
Euston watched his face. “I don’t 


know,” he said at last in a doubtful 
tone. “I am afraid you are taking 
too much for granted—I don’t mean 
as to my good will, but as to my abil- 
ity to be of service, for I suppose you 
mean that I should help in drilling 
your choir.” 

“Yes,’ replied Mr. Euston. “I sup- 
pose it would be too much to ask you 
to sing as well.” 


“I have had no experience in the 
way of leading or directing,” replied 
John, ignoring the suggestion, 
“though I have sung in church more 
or less, and am familiar with the ser- 
vice, but even admitting my ability 
to be of use, shouldn’t you be afraid 


that my interposing might make 
more trouble than it would help? 
| Wouldn't your choir resent it? Such 
people are sometimes jealous, you 


know.” 


“Oh, dear, yes,” sighed the rector. 
“But,” he added, “I think I can guare 
antee that there will be no unpleas¢ 
ant feeling either toward you OF 
about you. Your being from New 
York will give you a certain prestige, 
and their curiosity and the element 
of novelty will make the beginning 
easy.” 
“T like Mr. Euston,” said Joly dater 


J 
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BEE BRAND INSECT POWDER 
is non-poisonous—yet it will kill the 
worms that destroy your cabbage, 
cauliflower and other such vegetables. 
Be sure to ask for—and get 


Bee Brand 
Insect Powder 


25c. and 350c. everywhere 





Apply as a powder —or as a spra 
in the proportion of 1 oz. of BE. 
BRAND INSECT POWDER to two 
gallons of water. 

Mix as a paste—then add water to 
make full amount. 

Also kills flies, fleas, poultry lice, 
roaches and most other insects. 
McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


The “ Scotch Kids” are sponsors for 
McCormick & Co products 





Home Canning 
SAVES 


your fresh vegetables for 
winter use; your surplus 
fruits which would other- 
wise be lost; saves money. 
The old way of canning, 
however, cannot pro 
duce as satisfactory re- 
Gults as is possible with 


EL-FLO 


Safety Canners. 

The most popular and 
economical canners 
Light, safe, durable 
rapid. Easy to operate 
We have ready for im 
mediate shipment I 
3i of outfits from $5.5 
t also kitchen and 
€ evaporators 
« drators from 
t 
8 





flux and canning 
supplies. Write for our 
beautifully illustrated 
FREE catalogue No. C9 


Home Canner 


Mfg. Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 


ACK YARD 
EE KEEPING 


‘a # Youlike honey--everyone does 
— --kiddies andgrown-ups. Keep 
one hive or more in your bac 
yard, garden or orchard. We'll 
tell you how by 


THE ROOT WAY 


Our 60 years of bee-keeping 
experience at your service. 
Littie expense to start. Bees hunt 
their own food, Lots of fun and pro- 
fitand easily kept andcaredfor. Write 
for free book. Contains fascinating in- 
formation about bees and beekeeping. 


THE A, L. ROOT CO., 
212 Main St. Medina, O. 
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WHiS CANNER COMPLETE $5.76 
Gurns wood or coal, ; 
ka tin cans or glass 
Ss in or out of 
exten 
Canning 
Govern- 
Capac- 


Used 


to 600 cans 
5 Free descrip- 
e matter. 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
Meridian, Miss. 





rov 
system. Fione 
ment interested in. 





ee 


1 
' 1 
Aa 
uD 
nts d Costs lessthan wood. 40 
pA Bt otot For Tawos, Churches and Ceme 
 *teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 481 North St., Kokome, Ind. 











| 


| way, 


j to David, “and he seems very much in | 
| earnest 


| 
} 
' 


i the 





} parson, 


} and 


lit may be said that with unremitting | 
|pains this end was accomplished, to | 
| the boundless relief and gratitude of | 
that worthy gentleman, and to a good | 


‘presents an animated and inspiring 


so many well-dressed men, mostly (as 


matter; but | 
thoughtfully, 
wants, 


about this 
sure,” he added 
[ can do what he 
say that I am 
ertake it; still, | don’t know 
I ought to I ] 


looked up at David 


am 
not 
and | 
reluctant to 
but 


mal ; tri ” and 
make the lai, and 


very 


: said 
harm, 


“I guess I would if | 
latter. “It can’t do } 
an’.it may do ye some good he fact 
i he continued, “that you 


er of runnin’ in a ru 


* dan 
mebbe to git 


this'll 


do you good 
quainted, an’ mebbe 
start on’t.” 

“With a little team of half a dozen 
women, as you called them,” said 
John. “Mr. Euston has offered to in- 
troduce me to any one I! cared to 
know.” 

“I didn’t mean the singin’ 
responded Mr. Harum, “I meant the 
church folks in gen’ral, an’ it'll come 
’round in a natur’l sort of way—not 
like bein’ took ’round by Mr. Euston 
as if you’d ast him to. You can’t git 
along—you may, an’ have fer a spell, 
but not alwus—with nobody to visit 
with but me an’ Polly an’ Dick, an’ 
an’ once in a while with the 

you ben used to 
liff’rent, an’ while I ain’t sayin’ that 
Homeville soci’ty, pertic’lerly in the 
the finest in the 


folks. 


so on, 


winter, ’s 


in a while, or you may git the colic. 
Now,” proceeded the speaker, “if this 
singin’ bus’nis don’t do more’n to give 
ye somethin’ new to think about, an’ 
enin’ now an’ then, even 


take up ane 
Pa [ think mebbe 


if it bothers ye 
it'll be a good thing fer ye 


some, 


They say 


a reasonable amount o’ fleas is good | 
from broodin’ | 
a dog, mebbe,” suggested | 


fer a dog—keeps him 


, , 
ern 


David. 


“Perhaps you are right,” said John. | 


“Indeed, I don’t doubt that you are 
and | will take your advice.” 
said David. “I don’t 
Sol’mon, an’ if you 
ind I’m bettin’ on a 
‘ace jest ‘copper’ me an’ you c’n wear 
dinionds, but I know 
stood too long in the barn as soon as 


right, 
“Thank you,” 
up to be no 
out how 


1 


when a hoss has 


the next man.” 


[t is possible that even Mr. Euston 
did not fully appreciate the difficul- 
ties of the task which he persuaded 
our friend Jehn to undertake; and 
it is certain that had the latter known 
all that they were to be he would 
have hardened his heart against both 
the pleadings of, the rector and the 


advice of David. His efforts were 


| welcomed and seconded by Mr. Hub- 


ber the tenor, and Miss Knapp the 
organist, and there was some ear- 
nestness displayed at first by the la- 
dies of the choir; but Mr. Little, the 
bass, proved a hopeless case, and 
John, wholly against his intentions, 
his inclinations as well, had 
eventually to take over the basso’s 
duty altogether, as being the easiest 
way—in fact, the only way—to save 
his efforts from downright failure. 
Without going in detail into the 
trials and tribulations incident to the 
bringing of the musical part of the 
service at Mr. Euston’s church up to 
a respectable if not a high standard, 


degree of the members of his con- | 
gregation. 


CHAPTER’ XXXIII. 
N A fine Sunday in summer after 
the close of the service the exit of | 
the congregation of St. James’s church | 


spectacle. A good many well-dressed 
ladies of various ages, and not quite 


David would have put it) “runnin’ a 
little younger,” come from out the 
sacred edifice with an expression of 
relief easily changeable to something 
gayer. 





somethin’ | 


land, or | 
} that me an’ Polly ain’t all right in our 
you want a change o’ feed once | 



























































Friendly 
Tobacco 


Tryin’ to imitate bein’ natural 
makes both folks an’ tobacco 
mo’ artificial than ever. 


Thar’ ain’t any substitute 
for Nature’s way. | 


There are shorter ways than Velvet’s 
natural way of ageing tobacco.. But 
what is saved by artificial ageing is lost 
in true tobacco flavor. 


We prefer the 
long way — the 
patient ageing 
in wooden 
hogsheads way 
—the Velvet 
way. 





Try a pipeful of 
Velvet—and you'll 
just naturally 
keep at it. 


Paget e Myers Fotaces Ce 


Roll aVelvet Cigarette 


Velvet’s nature-aged 
mildness and smooth- 
ness make it just right 
for cigarettes, 
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Reduce your acreage one-third or more and decrease cost of production by 


THE LATEST IMPROVED SEED OF 


WANNAMAKER’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


can only be obtained direct from the ORIGINATORS and BREEDERS, shipped 
in sacks branded with their registered trade-mark. We improve our seed each and 
every year by a combination of both individual and mass-selection. The seed of- 
fered you for the first time this year were multiplied from a single fine individ- 
ual plant selected in the fall of 1914. This individual selection has proved itself 
all-round superior, especially in productivity and earliness, to all other individual 
selections and standard mase-selected seed for the past three years in carefully 
tonductdd comparative tests, and far superior to all other varieties of cotton and 
itrains of the Cleveland Big Boll that we have tested. We offer no seed from our 
special breeding patches until the next year, therefore you can only obtain our 
atest improved seed direct from us. We have a few of these seed left. We 
rrow them only on our immediate seed farm. Order at once, if only @ few bu 
shels for your special patches. Prices:Small lots $4 per bushel; 25 bushe! lots, 
$3.76; 60 bushel lots, $3.50; and 100 bushel lots or more, $3.25 per bushel f. o. b. 
Prices of our latest Improved Pedigreed Seed are based on oil mill prices of com- 
non seed, which are over $1 per bushel this year. For further convincing detailed 
tnd other valuable information write for our new forty-three page illustrated 


919 catalog 


wit MODEL SEED FARM, 
The Originators and Breeders ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer.” 
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Things had come about very much 
as David had desired and anticipated, 
and our friend had met quite a num- 
ber of the 
been waylaid at times by the rector— 


“summer people,” having 


in whose good graces he stood so 
high that he might have sung any- 
thing short of a comic song during 
the offertory—and presented willy- 
nilly. On this particular Sunday he 
had lingered a while in the gallery 
after service over some matter con- 
nected with the music, and when he 
came out of the church most of the 
people had made their way down the 
front steps and up the street; but 
standing near the gate was a group 
of three—the rector and two young 


women whom John had seen the pre- 
vious summer, and now recognized as 
the Misses Verjoos. He raised his 
hat he was passing the group, 
when Mr. Euston detained him: “I 
want to present you to the Misses 
Verjoos.” A tall girl, dressed in some 
black material which gave John the 
impression of lace, recognized his sa- 
lutation witha slight bow and a rather 
indifferent survey from a pair of very 
somber dark eyes, while her sister, in 
light colors, gave him a = smiling 
glance from a pair of very blue ones, 
and, rather to his surprise, put out 


as 


her hand with the usual declaration 
of pleasure, happiness, or what not. 
“We were just speaking the 
singing,” the rector, “and I was 
saying that it was all your doing.” 
“You really 
condescended she of the somber eyes. 
“We have only been here a day or 
first time we have 


of 
said 
wonders,” 


have done 


two and this is the 
been at church.” 

Che party moved out of the gate up 
the the rector with 
Miss followed by our friend 
and the younger sister. 


street leading 


Verjoos, 
“Indeed you have,” said the latter, 
seconding her sister’s remark. “I 
don’t believe even yourself can quite 
realize what the difference is. My! it 
is very nice for the rest of us, but it 
must be a perfect killing bore for 
you.” 

“I have found it rather trying at 
times,” said John; “but now—you are 
so kind—it is beginning to appear to 
me as the most delightful of pur- 
suits.” 


“Very pretty,” remarked Miss 
Clara. “Do you say a good deal of 


that sort of thing? 

“T am rather out of practice,” re- 
plied John. “I haven’t had much op- 
portunity for some time.” 





you need feel dis- 


returned. “A 


think 
she 


“I don’t 
couraged,” good 
method is everything, and | have no 


be in form 


doubt you might soon 
again.” 

Thanks for your encouragement,” 
said John, smiling. “I was beginning 
to feel quite low in my mind about 
it.” She laughed a little 

“| heard quite a good deal about 
you last year from a very good friend 
of yours,” said Miss Clara after a 
pause. 


John looked at her inquiringly. 


‘Mrs 
an old dear?” 


Bixbee,” she said. “Isn’t she 


“IT have reason to think so, with all 
my heart,” said John stoutly. 


“She talked a lot about you to me,” 
said Miss Clara. 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, and if your ears did not burn 
you have no sense of gratitude. Isn’t 
Mr. Harum funny?” 


“I have sometimes 
said John, laughing: “He once told 
me rather an amusing thing about 
a young woman’s running off with 
one of his horses.’ 

“Did he tell you that? 


suspected it,” 


’ 


Really? I 














Sanitary 


Do away with tne 
pleasant and 


conditions that arise from 


outdoor privies. 
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Your outhouse need never give offense even 
in hottest weather, if you just do one easy 
and inexpensive thing—sprinkle from time 
to time with Red Devil Lye. 


Make your premises thoroughly sanitary, to 
guard against malaria, typhoid, summer com- 
plaint and other germ diseases, Flies, mosqui- 
such pests are germ carriers. 
them out where they breed. 

Use Red Devil Lye in your outhouse, your gar- 
bage cans, and on manure piles, wherever san- 
itation is needed. 


Get the genuine Red Devil Lye, and keep your outhouse 
free from offensive odors even in hottest weather. Use it 
liberally wherever sanitation is needed. 


Finely pulverized, Red Devil Lye goes far. Ajir-tight 4 
—easy to take off and put on—preserves full strengt 


Stamp 


Read and follow the directions on the can. 


You need Red Devil Lye for 


Softening Water 
Washing Clothes 


Cleaning Iron Ware and Granite Ware Scrubbing 
Cleaning Silverware 


Order Red Devil Lye from 
your grocer, today. 


estroying Fly Eggs 


FREE Booklet, giving scores of usee 
and fall directions. 


Wa. Schield Mfg. Co. 


Write us for it. 
St. Louis, Ma 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


wonder what you must have thought 
of me?” 

“Something of what Mr. Harum 
did, I fancy,” said John. 

“What was that?” 


‘Pardon me,” was the reply, “but I 


have been snubbed once this morn- 
ing.” She gave a litle laugh. 

“Mr. Harum and I! are great “neet- 
ips, as he says. Is ‘neetups’ a nice 
word?” she asked, looking at her 


companion. 

“IT should think so if I were in Mr 
Harum’s place,” said John. “It 
means ‘cronies,’ I believe, in his dic- 
tionary.” 

[hey had come to where Freeland 
Street terminates in the Lake Road, 
which follows the border of the lake 
to the north and winds around the 
foot of it to the south and west. 

“Why!” exclaimed Miss Clara, 
there David. I haven’t seen 
him this summer.” 
and David drew up, 
winding the reins about the whip- 
stock and pulling off his buckskin 
glove. ’ 

“How do you do, Mr. Harum?” said 
the girl, putting her hand in his. 

“How air ye, Miss Claricy? Glad to 
see ye agin,” he said. “I’m settin’ up 
a little ev’ry day now, an’ you don’t 


comes 


They halted 


look as if you was off your feed 
much, eh?” 
‘No,” she replied, laughing, “I’m 


in what you call pretty fair condition, 
I think.” 

“Wa'al, I reckon,” he said, looking 
at her smiling face with the frankest 


; admiration. “Guess you come out a 
little finer ev’ry season, don’t ye? 
Hard work to keep ye out o’ the 


‘free-fer-all’ class, I guess. How’s all 
the folks?” 

“Nicely, thanks,” she replied. 

“That’s right,” said David. 

“How is Mrs. Bixbee?” she in- 
quired, 

“Wa’al,” said David with a grin, “I 
ben a little down in the mouth lately 
‘bout Polly—seems to be fallin’ away 
some—don’t weigh much more 'nI1 do, 
I guess ;” but Miss Clara only laughed 


at this gloomy report. 


“How is my horse Kirby?” she 
asked. 
“Wa’al, the ole bag-o’-bones is 


| breathin’ yet,” said David, chuckling, 


| lean 
| Guess 


“but he’s putty well wore out—has to 
up agin the shed to whicker 
I'll have to sell ye another 
putty soon now. Still, what the’ is 
left of him ’s ’s good ’s ever ’t will be, 
an’ I’ll send him up in the mornin’.” 
He looked from Miss Clara to Jolin, 
whose salutations he had acknowl- 
edged with the briefest of nods. 
“How'd you ketch him?” he asked, 


| indicating our friend with a motion 


| of 


his head. “Had to go after him 
with a four-quart measure, didn’t ye? 


| or did he let ye corner him?” 


| home with you. 
| rum. 


“Mr. Euston caught him for me,” 
she said, laughing, but coloring per- 
ceptibly, while John’s face grew yery 
red. “I think I will run on and join 
my sister, and Mr.’ Lenox can drive 
“Good bye Mr. Ha- 
I shall. be glad to have Kirby 
whenever it is convenient. We shall 
be glad to see you at Lakelawn,” she 
said to John cordially, “whenever you 
can come;” and taking her prayer 
book and hymnal from him, she sped 
away. 

“Look at her git over the ground,” 
said David, turning to watch her 
while John got into the buggy. “Ain’t 


s ?” 
that a gait! 


“She is a charming girl,’ said John 


| as old Jinny started off. 


“She’s the one I told you about that 
run off with my hoss,” remarked Da- 
vid, “an’ I alwus look after him fer 
her in the winter.” 

“Yes, I know,” said John. “She was 
laughing about it today, and saying 
that you and she were great friends. 

(To be continued) oe 
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Spray to Control Potato Pests 


NSECTS and diseases which annu- 

ally cause serious damage to the 
potato crop are easily controlled by 
the free use of arsenical sprays. As a 
spray for the potato beetle and simi- 
lar pests, arsenate of lead serves the 
same purpose as. Paris green, is much 
cheaper, and also has the following 
advantages over it; (1) It contains 
less soluble arsenic; (2) it is less 
harmful to young growing plants, and 
when applied properly does not 
scorch them; (3) it adheres more 
strongly to the foliage; and (4) it is 
of greater value than other arsenicals 
(except zinc arsenate) in that it leaves 
a white coating on the foliage, so 
that its presence can be determined 
readily after spraying. 

The spraying material will adhere 
better to the plants if the same 
weight of soap as of the arsenical 
is used in the mixture. Either rosin, 
fish oil, or laundry soap thay be used, 
preferably the former. Two or three 
sprayings ordinarily will be sufficient 
for the spring or over-wintered bee- 
tles if applied before the eggs for the 
first brood are hatched, and about 
the same number for the second 
breod or generation. In the South 
one or two sprayings for the third 
generation, when it appears, also 
should be given. 

A combined spraying of arsenate of 
lead and Bordeaux mixture is recom- 
mended as being effective not only 
for the control of the potato beetle 
but also for other insects and the dis- 
eases which attack the potato. Watch 
the young plants closely and spray 
with Bordeaux mixture and arsenate 
of lead as soon as the first evidence 

‘ of Colorado potato beetle or of flea- 
beetles is noted. Repeat this appli- 
cation every 10 to 14 days, to keep all 
of the new foliage protected. If no 
insects are present and the weather 
is dry, the intervals between spray- 
ings may be lengthened. As the late- 
blight season approaches, which in 
the North uswally is after the middle 
of July, a protective spraying should 
be given and the weather watched 
more closely, for if continuous show- 
ers occur, with a mean temperature 
of 72 to 74 degrees Fahrenheit, spray- 
ing every 5 to 7 days will be neces- 
sary. A system for reporting the ap- 
pearance and progress of late blight 
should be organized in order that po- 
tato growers may be warned when to 
increase their efforts, 

Write to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, (Washington, D. 
C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 868, “How to 
Increase the Potato Crop by Spray- 
ing.” 


Mistakes and Successes With Silos 


HE mistake that is usually made by 

the farmer in making and feeding 
ensilage is the same mistake that he 
usually makes in other propositions, 
that of not figuring the cost and val- 
ue of the product. We take it for 
granted that the point is to get the 
silo full, and that anything will make 
good ensilage. 

I well remember the mistake that 
Bill made. In 19141 was on a visit to 
my old home, and I had not been 
there long before I became aware of 
the facet that Bill had a new silo and 
was busy filling it. Everybody else 
was visiting Bill’s farm to see the 
work go on, so I went too. I found 
that Bill was having the tops cut off 
his corn and blown into his silo. Now 
I do not say that corn tops will not 
make good ensilage, but the corn tops 
that Bill had would not. His corn 
tops were dead. 

I spoke about it to some of the fel- 
lows, and he gave me a look as if he 
Pitied my ignorance, and said, “Why 
anything you put into ene of them 
silo things will make good feed.” 





I-went out to the field to see how 
the cutting and loading was done, and 
believe me, Bill had things moving 
in that field. There were eight men 
cutting corn tops, twelve men pack- 
ing them out to the head land, three 
men loading wagons, and six men 
driving the six wagons that were do- 
ing the hauling. There were three 
men at the machine and five men in 


the silo. The labor was costing Bil! 
$45 per day, and fuel and cylinder 
oil were costing him $3 per day, 
and it took him four days to 


fill his 80-ton silo, and the cost was 
$2.04 per ton for ensilage that had 
practically no feed value. Bill fed this 
stuff to his cattle the following win- 
ter with the result that he lost a lot 
of them. Then he declared that “them 
silo things” were a fake. . 

Now in the same.year I visited my 
old schoolmate “Jack”, who lives in 
another part of the state. Jack too 
had an 80-ton silo and was filling it 
with corn and soy beans. I visited 
the field and found that he had plant- 
ed his corn and beans especially for 
the silo, and was cutting his crop 
with a corn binder. He was working 
only 14 men in all, and owing to the 
fact that his machine never had to 
wait on material, he filled his silo in 
three days at a cost of 76% cents per 
ton for ensilage worth $1027 per ton. 

CHAS. R. ABINGTON. 





Grand Chenier, La. ‘ 
Crop and Labor Conditions in 
Virginia 


HE condition of wheat in Virginia 

is exceptional, being higher than 
at the beginning of the winter. An 
April 1 average of 97 is reported for 
the state against 93 last year, 83 in 
1917 and a.10-year average of 90. None 
of the seven districts report a lower 
figure than 94. 

Breeding sows are 3 per cent more 
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numerous in Virginia this year than 
last, a fine showing considering the 
previous large increase in recetit 
years. The southwest district in- 
creased its numbers approximately 8 
per cent. 

The supply of labor is reported at 
about 80 per cent of normal compared 
with about 65 per cent of normal last 
year. 


Farm labor demands show 105 per 
cent compared with normal. 101 per 
cent of normal was reported last 


year. The increased use of machin- 
ery has met to some extent, but only 
partly, the situation created by the 
very considerable increase in total 
acreage under cultivation. 
_ S. A. JONES, 
Acting Field Agent for Virginia. 





Ask for Domestic Cottonseed and 
Peanut Oils in Buying Lard 
Substitutes 


S WE have before pointed out, 

there has recently been a tremen- 
dous increase in the importation of 
vegetable oils from Asia, and if this 
continues prices of our home-grown 
cottonseed and peanut oils are bound 
to suffer in consequence. The United 
States Food Administration, in allo- 
cating orders for the American Re- 
lief Commission in Europe, specifies 
that no substitute would be accepted 
on these orders which contained oth- 
er than domestic cottonseed oil or 
domestic peanut oil. 

Southern farmers are vitally inter- 
ested in this problem, because if for- 
eign oil imports continue to increase, 
we are sure to see disastrously low 
prices for cottonseed and peanut oils, 
which simply means disastrously low 
prices for cotton seed and peanuts. 

One way to fight this menace is to 
insist, when buying lard substitutes, 
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that you be given nothing containing 
other than domestic cottonseed or 
peanut oil. Also ask the city people 
whom you know and with whom you 
do business to do the same thing. 


The Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce resolutions ask all consum- 
ers of fats and cooking oils to de- 


mand the exclusion of these oriental 
oils, and we hope other commercial 
bodies in the South will take simila: 
action. The resolutions adopted by 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
follow: 

Whereas, it has come to the attention of 
the Foreign Trade Committee that the 
market for American cotton seed and Ameri- 


can cottonseed oil is in jeopardy, not only for 
the present but also for the future, and 
Whereas, we find the cause is the contin- 
ued importation of foreign oils with which 
this country is now flooded, and the pro- 
duction of which is to be doubled, and 
Whereas, we understand the local Food 
Administrator in San Francisco—where most 


of this material is landed—has after in- 
spection declared it unfit for human con- 
sumption, and 


Whereas, we understand there is at pres- 
ent before the California Legislature a bill 
prohibiting the use of this material in food- 
stuffs, and 

Whereas, the United States Food Admin- 
istration in giving export orders to manu- 
facturers is specifying that only cottonseed 
oil and domestic peanut oil shall be used, 
and 

Whereas, the foreign oi) is received here 
in second-hand kero#@ne cans, the cans 
having probably been used for months in 
some Oriental home for various purposes; 
the home in which it was used was probably 
germ-ridden with all the filthy diseases 
known to mankind, and 

Whereas, the nuts and beans from which 
the. oil was made was probably stored in 
the home described above. The mill in 
which it was crushed was probably a “hand- 
power” affair operated by coolies who pud- 
die around in the oil. It is unnecessary to 
describe the coolie, his diseases and habits, 
and 

Whereas, this is the material that is being 
sold by some manufacturers in the form of 
lard substitute, shortening, compound and 
cooking oil, and 

Whereas, the fame and desirability of the 
cooking fats herein mentioned was due to 
cottonseed of] made in our clean and up-to- 
date factories,- and should not be driven 
from our tables by the material deseribed 
above and thus the market for our cotton 
seed destroyed, 

an is hereby resolved, that the Chamber of 

ce of 3 all consum- 

ps of cooking fats and ‘olls to Carefully ex- 

amine the labels and purchase only cooking 

fats and oils wrandet Oe made nt Sm from 
ec it oil, 

Aliso that we pasion alt bakers, retailers, 
and wholesale grocers in the Memphis ter- 
ritory to purchase only cooking fats in 

saeuenes branded made exclusively from 
domestic cott d and p t oil, and to 
exact the same written guaranty from the 
manufacturers selling in bulk. 

A copy of this resolution to be forwarded 
by the Secretary of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce to all other trade organizations, 
Farmers’ Unions and Labor Unions with the 
request that they immediately pass similar 
resolutions, and such resolutions to be given 
the widest possible publicity. 

Further, we request the Associated and 
ether press services and every publication 
in the South to give this question the great- 
est possible publicity, believing that it is a 
necessary economic factor for the prosperity 
and health of the South. 














Tile Drainage Pays 

ERY few farmers realize how 

quickly a good drainge system will 
pay for itself. In the winter of 1918, 
Mr. J. T. Lewis, of Pitt County, tiled 
a 30-acre field in accordance with 
plans furnished by the Drainage Di- 
vision of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. He install- 
ed 14,220 feet of drains, spaced 100 
feet apart, at an average depth of 3 
feet, at a total cost of approximately 
$850 for material and labor, or an 
average of $28 an acre. 

The soil on the tract, as classed by 
the United States, Soil Survey, is a 
Norfolk fine sandy loam, grading into 
a Portsmouth fine sandy loam, and is ° 
typical of hundreds of thousands of 
acres in eastern North Carolina. On 
eight acres of this tract during the 
past season, $4,000 worth of tobacco 
was raised, an average of $500 an 
acre. Mr. Lewis estimates that with- 
out adequate drainage this soil would 
hardly have produced over $400 per 
acre, and attributes the increase in 
production largely to drainage. Hence 
the increase on eight acres, $800 or 
more, paid for the tile drainage of the 
entire 30-acre field the first year: 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Answers to Recent Inquiries Sent The Progressive Farmer 








Do Not Use Nitrate of Soda on 
Beans or Peas 


T. M.: Under ordinary conditions 
J we would not recommend nitrate 
of soda for English peas and Valen- 
tine beans,-since these are legumes 
and able to use nitrogen from the air 
by means of bacteria on their roots. 





Subsoiling Rarely Pays 


P. S.:.Experiment station results 

from practically all over the South, 
on nearly all soil types and nearly all 
crops, indicate that subsoiling rarely 
if ever pays. We would not recom- 
mend it in your case. A better plan 
will be to plow your land a little deep- 
er every year, being sure that you in- 
corporate in it as much vegetable mat- 
ter as possible. ; 


Growing Alfalfa 


. C. T.: In your section we believe 

we would prefer to sow the alfalfa 

this fall, probably planting peas on 
? 





the land this summer, plowing them 
under in August, liming the land well 
if your land needs lime, which it prob- 
ably does, making a fine seed-bed, 
and then planting about the 15th or 
20th of September, broadcast, using 25 
to 30 pounds of seed per acre. We 
suggest that you write your state ex- 
periment station for bulletins and cir- 
culars on alfalfa-growing. 


Boll Weevil Damage in 1918 


L. H.: Due probably to the very 

severe winter preceding and the 
unusually dry season following, boll 
weevil damage in 1918 was remarkably 
light almost everywhere in the Cotton 
Belt. However, it has been our ob- 
servation for a numbr of years that, 
other things being equal, weevil dam- 
age is heaviest in areas most recently 
infested. We believe this rule held 
in 1918, and to find the region of most 
considerable weevil damage one will 
have to go in south Georgia and north 
Florida, particularly north central 
Florida, 





We have often pointed out that 
weevil damage is heaviest the farther 
south one goes, due to the -milder 
winters and the heavier summer rain- 
fall. Recently we have collected some 
figures for 25 south Georgia counties, 
all of these lying south of parallel 32. 
In 1911 these 25 counties made 444,356 
bales of cotton; in 1912, 295,477; in 
1913, 392,765; in 1914, 467,341; in 1915, 
326,513; in°4#916, 333,041; in 1917, 207,166; 
in 1918, 185,208. Thus it will be seen 
there has been a very considerable 
decrease in production in this area. 

Due to the past mild winter, we look 
for heavier weevil damage in 1919 
than has occurred during the past two 
years, that is, with a normal rainfall. 
Should it be exceptionally dry, how- 
ever, weevil damage may again be 
light, 


Planting Peanuts With Corn 


. B. F.: In southeast Alabama, where 

a great many peanuts are grown in 
corn, a common practice is to put the 
corn rows rather wide, six to seven 
with a row of peanuts between 
each two rows of corn. When this 
plan is followed the corn is left some- 
what thicker in the drill, and we be- 
lieve the yield is little decreased by 
the wider rows. When planted in 





feet, 
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Deering, McCormick and Milwaukee 


Harvesting Machines 
will harvest all your grain crops without waste. 
are unusual binders adapted to take_care of usual or 


unusual crop conditions, 


tested and approved until these machines are spoken 
of in much the same fashion as an old and trusted 


servant. 


See your local dealer early in the season and arrange 
with him to have your binder delivered in plenty of 
time to assure the complete harvesting of your crop. 
Our organization being an essential industry has been 
speeded to top-notch efficiency. By anticipating your 
needs and ordering early, you make it easier for us to 
take back our soldier boys without disturbing our pres- 
It will be wise also to make your 
purchase of Deering, International, McCormick or 
Milwaukee twine as early as possible. 

The service that follows a,Deering, McCormick or 
Milwaukee binder to the grain fields is always a source 
of pleasant comment. That this service be full measure, 
89 branch houses and thousands of alert dealers keep 


ent organization. 


How About Your Binder? 


VERY sign points to a prosperous year for 
Prices for farm products, due 
to a steady domestic and unusual overseas demand, are 
at high levels and it is reasonable to expect that they 
will remain so for some time to come. 
For years you have been cheerfully complying with 
Government request to save materials by repairing 
your old machines rather than making replacements. 
Now that the need for this has passed, would it not be 
the part of real economy to buy a new machine and 
be assured of uninterrupted and maximum service at a 
time when a break-down would mean serious embarrass- 
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These 


Generations of farmers have 





informed of your needs and equipped to supply them. 


@ 
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International Harvester Company of 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO - 








se Full Line of International 





Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Shockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 


Corn Planters Corn Drills 

Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 

Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 


Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 


Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 

Kerosene Engines 

MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons __ Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 


Planters 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


this manner, the peanuts should be 
from six to ten inches apart in the 
drill. 





Velvet Beans and Corn 


. T. R.: We do not believe that corn 
benefits from the growth of vel- ? 
vet beans when the two are grown to- 
gether; on the other hand, there is J 
some little evidence indicating that 
the yield of corn may be slightly de- | 
creased because of the beans. Of 
course, however, the large amount of 7 
feed the beans produce and the soil 
fertility added much more than offset 
any decrease in the corn yield. 


Using Sulphate of Ammonia 


H: E. G.: We believe you will find sul- 

phate of ammonia as satisfactory | 
for Satsuma oranges and pecans as is 
nitrate of soda. It probably takes it * 
something like 10 days to become 
effective, while nitrate of soda is ef- 
fective as soon as applied if there is 
sufficient moisture in the soil.’ This 7 
answers your question as to when it 
should be applied. You will find it all 
right for sweet potatoes as a source 
of nitrogen in place of cottonseed 
meal. 








Advice on Buying a Farm 


. C. R.: We do not wish to seem to 
ask you to advertise with us, but 

we really think that a dollar or two 
spent on a “farm wanted” advertise- 
ment in our Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment, stating briefly what kind of 
farm you want and where, might 
bring you offerings from a consider- 4 
able number of landowners who wish 
to sell land, and possibly save you a 
good deal of money compared with 


| what you would have to pay for a 


farm if you simply go ahead and hunt 
up a place for yourself. 





Home Garden Suggestions for May 


Wak and a food shortage are turn- 
ing the attention of every one to 
the home garden. 
to neglect the garden at this time. 
Frequent stirring of the soil during 
dry weather is essential to gardening 


No one can afford 


success. Once a week is not too of- 
ten to cultivate. 

Make new plantings of snap beans, 
lima beans, sweet corn, okra, 
squashes, beets’ and cucumbers to 
take the place of early lettuce, rad- 
ishes, mustard, etc. Beans are of 
especial importance just now, be- 
cause they are very nutritious and 
can be dried for later use if they can- 
not be canned. 


Remember the late crop of toma- 
toes, peppers, eggplants, and celery. 
Plants for this purpose can be raised 
in a box in the house, or can be 
grown outside. 

Always have your market vegeta~ 
bles done up in attractive packages, 
bunches, or baskets. Never sell any- 
thing except the very best, freshest 
materials, and deliver regularly and 
promptly when you secure a contract | 
for your products. 


Kill the worms and insects that in- 
fest the leaves by using a mixture of 
powdered arsenate of lead and air- 
slaked lime, half and half. Dust over 
the plants through a cheese cloth bag 
in the morning when the dew is on. 


Force new growth into the rose 
bushes that were partially killed by 
the severe winter by, cutting out all 
the dead wood and leaving the vig- 
orous shoots. 


Prune your flowering shrubs after 
the blossoming season is over. Prun- 
ing causes a vigorous growth, and 
most of next year’s flowers will be on 


this year’s growth. 
LEONARD G. HERRON. 





Frequently during the coming twelve 
months we expect to say, “For fuller infor- 
mation on this subject. see our 1919 ‘Refer- 
ence Special.” If every reader will preserve 
this issue it wil! help both us and him. 
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Hew Better Schools Enriched His 
Life: A True Story 


(y= people are being benefited in 
many other ways, as well as fin- 
ancially, by codperative efforts. Just 
think how much cooperation in school 
improvement has meant to thousands 
nd thousands of communities and 
ndividuals all over the South. Here 
is one story as told by county super- 
intendent, L. M. Peele, of Scotland 
County, N. C., which is so full of hu- 
nan interest that we cannot refrain 
from printing it in full and commend- 
ing to all readers the significant les- 
-on that it teaches. Mr. Peele says: 


“Several years ago there was a man 
in this county who lived on a small 
farm which yielded about one-half 
bale of cotton per acre. His home 
was a small, unattractive cettage. 
That man could scarcely read. He 
showed no evidences of ambition. 
One day a special school tax was 
voted in that district. I can not say 
that he even voted for it. He put his 
children in that eight-months school, 
however, and kept them there. Most 
fortunately for that man and family 
the first teacher was an enthusiastic, 
aggressive Christian woman. She led 
that family upon the mount and gave 
that fireside a vision of the Canaan 
beyond. That fireside around which 
formerly nothing had passed but 
neighborhood small talk, became a 
veritable bee-hive of energy and 

ork. The happy interests of the 
children aroused the old man, and he 
got down to work with them, helping 
them until soon the water was too 
deep for him. Meantime he had be- 
come too interested to stop. So he 
took up the- work with them and 
around that fireside at night that 
man accomplished almost as much as 
did his children at school. I will not 
tell you that he was consciously go- 
ing to school. Doubtless it was all 
unconscious, but the fact remains 
that when he sent his first child to 
college two years ago, that man was 
almost ready to enter himself. 


“Meantime he had enlarged his 
farm, doubled his crop yield, turned 
the clock of time back as its indicator 
shows on his face, and transformed 


his sitting room into a library on 
whose center table may be found 
many newspapers and _ periodicals. 


This is now a happy, intelligent home, 
full of bright faces, and on every one 
is written a determination to strive 
for bigger and higher things. Today 
that man is the acknowledged leader 
in his community and looked upon 
hy the neighbors as an educated man, 
and deservedly so. 


“T think you will agree with me 
that the probable effect of this fami- 
ly’s example upon the next genera- 
tion justifies the existence in that 
community of an institution which 
costs the people a thousand dollars 
each year, to say nothing of the 
many other homes that have been 
inspired and reformed by it.” 

Perhaps the first thing needed for 
the improvement of your community 
is to get a school in it that will do 
ior some of your neighbors some- 
thing like what a special school has 
accomplished for this man. 





Tick-free Cattle Resist Winter 
“ Weather 


INCE the cattle fever_tick has been 
nearly completely driven from Har- 
ris County, Texas, winter losses of 
cattle have dwindled from many ani- 
— to a comparatively insignificant 
tumber there. This is told in reports 
‘o the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ure, which say that a new era is be- 


ginning for the cattle industry in 
Harri inty and vicinity, and that 
there is now little doubt that live- 
Stock raising and dairying in that ter- 
Fitory will become more profitable 
industries, 


Oscar Daniels, an experienced cat- 
tleman of Satsuma, Harris County. 
carried 1,000 head of cattle through 
the past winter without a single loss. 
Under the same feeding conditions in 
former years many cattle died. Mr. 
Daniels attributes his success in avoid- 
ing loss to the fact that he dipped 
his cattle at regular two-week inter- 
vals last season in the arsenical solu- 
tion prescribed by the Bureau-of An- 
imal Industry, and his herd entered 


the winter season free of ticks and 
consequently in good condition. The 
reason ticks make cattle easy prey 


for winter is that the ticks suck the 
blood of the animals and reduce their 
vitality to such an extent that many 
of them have not sufficient stamina to 
live until spring. 





Better Sell Railroad Ties Direct to 
the Railways 


HE “$3 Prize Letter,” in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer of April 12, is of 
particular interest in view of the pe- 
culiar condition now obtaining in the 
marketing of railroad ties. This man 
states that he keeps in touch with a 
good tie company that will buy all the 
ties he has to sell. This is hardly good 
business at this time for the man cut- 
ting ties. 

The United States Railroad 
istration has issued a 
sheet covering all classes 
which are used by the railroads. 
Practically every species of tree, 
which reaches tie size, in the South, 
can be sold to the railroads. Size 
specifications are also shown and I 
have the prices for each species and 
class (size) which have been fixed by 
the Regional Purchasing Board and 
apply in the Southern states. 


Admin- 


of ties 


A tie cutter can secure these prices 
from the railroads simply by placing 
his ties upon the right-of-way. All 
that is necessary is for him to secure 
from the railroad to which he desires 
to sell the kinds of wood which they 
can use for this. Upon delivery at the 
railroad the ties are inspected by the 
company tie buyer and a tie check is 
issued immediately. 


Tie cutters can thus secure top 
prices for their ties and thus save the 
middleman’s profit. I realize that be- 
fore this time it was a problem, some- 
times, to market ties. But at this 
time only that railroad tributary to 
the section in which the ties are pro- 
duced can purchase in that territory 
and this has tended to broaden local 
markets. Prices have been fixed and 
will hold until June 30, 1919. 

HARRY B. KRAUSZ, 
Farm Forestry Specialist. 





Another Believer in the Sweet 
Potato Curing House 


NTIL the last few years, 
unknown in 


sweet po- 
Texas 


tatoes were 
from a commercial standpoint. We 
had the finest of land for growing 
them, but did not know how to keep 
them, hence raised only a few for 
home use, ’ 

But about six years ago our little 
town secured a curing plant, and 
about this time we were getting liter- 
ature from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture telling how 
to cure sweet potatoes. | decided to 


build a home plant and see if I could 
have potatoes to eat and seed, so | 
put up a house 12x16x10 feet high 
This will hold about 600 bushels. The 
year before I built, I had about 200 
bushels, and by Christmas was out 
of potatoes and had none for seed 
the next year. With my plant in 
operation I had plenty of seed and 
to sell and to eat all winter and spring 
The first year my plant was in opera- 
tion, potatoes were worth 40 cents 
a bushel at storing time and in the 
spring they sold for $1.50. This last 
fall at storing time they were worth 
$1.25, and now they are worth $3 
or more. I figure I lose 10 per cent 


specification® 


from decay and 10 per cent from 
shrinkage. 

It cost me about $150 to build this 
potato house, and it has been worth 
five times that to me already. Po- 
tatoes kept in this way command the 
highest market prices. We grow most 
all varieties here, but the most popu- 
lar and productive are the Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico and Dooly. 

R. F. GIBSON. 


Winnsboro, Texas. 





Marketing Versus Grazing Peanuts 


HE recent spectacular sale of Hen- 

ry County, Ala., hogs and peanuts— 
21 solid carloads—at Abbeville throws 
into close juxtaposition for compari- 
son the relative merits of selling pea- 
nuts as a harvested crop or through 
fattened hogs as pork. There were 
ten cars of peanuts sold at 5% cents 
per pound for $24,000, and there were 
eleven cars of peanut-fattened hogs 
marketed at 1644 cents per pound for 
$27,500. While perhaps the direct pea- 
nut sale was limited by the purchas- 
ing order to so many definite tons, 
yet it is interesting to note that there 
were more cars sold of the hogs than 
of peanuts. 


The two methods of marketing pea- 
nuts have been the subject of study 
and test by the Alabama Experiment 
Station in the past, and Bulletin No 
206 of the Station, by Geo. S. Temple 
ton, contains much illuminating in- 
formation as a result of experiments 
in 1917 and 1918, as to the relative ad 
vantage of selling peanuts as a har- 
vested crop or of grazing the area 
with h6gs and selling as pork. At that 
time it was found that with hogs at 
15 cents per pound and peanuts 6 
cents per pound, the average gain 
for the two years by grazing the crop 
with hogs amounted to $24.90 per 
acre, over the direct method of har- 
vesting and marketing. 


A striking result in both years’ 
tests was found to be the small 
amount of peanuts required to pro- 
duce one pound of pork. In the 1917 
test one pound of pork was produced 
from 1.65 pounds of peanuts plus for- 
age. In the 1918 test it took 2.03 
pounds of peanuts to produce the 
pound of pork, or an average for the 
two years of 1.84 pounds of peanuts. 
It is especially interesting to note in 
this connection that Bulletin No. 93 of 
the Experiment Station, prepared by 
J. F. Duggar as far back as 1897, states, 
“When fed to pigs in pens, only 28 
pounds of unhulled peanuts were re- 
quired to produce each pound of in- 
crease in live weight.” : 


| OUR HEALTH TALK | 
Nine Health Rules for Children 


Te following health rules may help 
some mothers whose children seem 
not to be quite up to 
their general condition. 


1. The growing child must have 
plenty of sleep. Up to six years he 
should sleep half the time—12 out of 
24 hours. Part of this time may be 
included in the daytime nap. 

2. His food should be plentiful and 
nutritious. Each child should have 
at least three pints of milk a day. 
Part of this may be in some other 
food, such as custard or ice cream 
He should also have limited quanti- 
ties of meat and plenty of eggs, ce- 
reals, vegetables and fruits. 








the mark in 


3. He should have plenty of out- 
of-door play—not too much _ work, 
nor too long continued. 

4. His clothing should be sufficient 
for comfort, clean and simple. 

5. He shoufd have a daily bath or 
rub down and a cleansing bath with 
warm water and mild soap at least 
once a week and oftener if possible. 

6. His bowels should move freely 
at least once a day. If they do not, 
his diet and exercise should be so 


(31) 747 


regulated as to bring about that re- 
sult. 

7. He should be interested in life. 
Sullen, dull, or unhappy children are 
frequently suffering from the want 
of interest in life. Such a _ child 
should be watched to discover if pos- 
sible what he does enjoy and where 
his natural interest lies; and it is then 
an easy task to stimulate his interest 
until his whole attitude is changed. 

8 He should be taught simple les- 
sons of personal hygiene; the use of 
individual towels, handkerchiefs, toi- 
let articles; good care of teeth, nose, 
eyes, hands and feet.—Children’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of 
Labor. 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and jobbing prices tn 
leading markets of the United States for the week 
ending Saturday, April i. = soneseed to the Di- 

Thief : 


































vision of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, 
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9] 2 /*8/2 | ¢ 
E]2| z]ex/F | ES 
o So lamalo as 
Asheville .......+06+ Peer 
Charlotte . y 1.58 
Durham .. 2.00 
Fayetteville 1.50 
Gastonia 2.00 
Goldsboro 1.50 
Greensboro 1.75 
OS Rae 1,75 
iTenderson 2.00 
New Bern 1.50 
EE. Stes nau eu ewe 1.50 
Scotland Neck ...... 1,75 
Waynesville , POF FE FP Ee pee 3.75 





Irish Potatoes—Per cwt.: Asheville, $1.80; Charlotte, 
$1.50@2 (bushel); Durham, $4 (bag); Fayetteville, $2; 
Gastonia, $2.50; Greensboro, $4 (bag); Henderson, 
2.50; New Bern, $2.25; Raleigh, $4.25 (bag); 
land "Neck, $2.75; Waynesville, $1.66. 
Peanuts—Per pound: Scotland Neck: 
Spanish, 5e. 
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Goldsboro 
Henderson 
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Scotland Neck 
*In carload lots. 


Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Ill.—No. 3 white corn, $1.60@1.63 (deliy- 
ered in Raleigh, $1.83@1.86); No. 3 yellow corn, 
$1.6044@1.62% (delivered in Raleigh, $1. 8314@ 1.85%). 

White Potatoes—Per 100 Ibs., sacked, U. S. Grade 
No. 1: Atlanta, $2.60@2.75; Boston, $2.20@2.50; 
Chicago, $1.80@2.40; Cleveland, $2.90@8.50 (150-Ih. 
sacks) ; ee $4.50@4.75 (150-D. sacks) ; pew 
Orleans, $2.35@2.75 New York, $3.25@4 
sacks) ; Philadelphia, $2.50; Pittsburg, 
(150-I. sacks); Washington, $8.40@3.75 
sacks). 

Sweet Potatoes—For 100 Ibs., sacked, U. 8S. Grade 
No. 1: Atlanta, Porto Ricos, $3@3. 50; Nancy Halls, 
$3; New Orleans, Triumphs, $2.60. 


FRESH CREAMERY BUTTER—JOBBING PRICES 
Best (92-94 score) 
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| Tubs | Prints | Cartons 
i! - |- 
New York ... /68%@70c |69 G@ Te |89%@71 eo 
Philadelphia -eee/87 @72%cl69 @T3%cl70 @T4e 
SOD andeodeyne uid 67 @70c |68 @70%c\68%@TIc 
Chicago ....... . 6344 @64%4c/64% @65%4c!65 @b66c 
Good (89-91 score) : 

| Tubs | Prints m2 “Cartons 
a Seen ee |- | 
New York .. 65% @68e |67 @69%c) 68@70c 
Philadelphia . "165 5 @70c (sz @71%ec| 68@72c¢ 
Boston AS @b68c [66 @6Ic 67@T0c 
Chicago oka 1 @64c |63%@65'%c! 64@65c 





Eges—New York: fresh gotaed, extras, 4544@46¢e; 








extra firsts, 44@44%c; firsts, 41@43c . Chicago: firsts, 
39@40%c; ordinary firsts, 384%@ oe ie. 

No. 1 Fresh American Cheese—Wholesale prices; 
Single Daisies: Chicago, 29%30%c, (square prints) 
2944@31c: New York, 31% @32c: Boston, 34@34%c; 
Philadelphia, 34@35c 

ogs—Northern markets mostly 25 to 50c ewt. higher 
than week ago. Demand good. Richmond, Va.: April 
7, good corn-fed hogs, 160-250 Ms., $20 cwt.; 125-200 
Ibs., $19 to $19.50; 110-125 Ms., $18.50 to $19; soft 
hogs, 3c per pound less than above prices. Baltimore, 
Md.: 7th, hogs, 160-275 Ibs., $20.90 ecwt.; 120-150 
Ths., $20.25; 80-115 Ibs., $18.25 to $19.75; stags, 

13.75. Wilmington, N. C.: 10th, hogs, 150-250 Ds., 
14 to $18 ewt.; 125-150 Ibs., $13 to $17; 100-125 bbs., 


12 to $15. 





THE LESSER EVIL 


“Why didn’t you stop when I signaled 
you?” inquired the officer. 

“Well replied Mr. Chuggins, “it had 
taken me two hours to get this old flivver 
started | it seemed a shame to stop her 
merely t ‘oid a little thing like being 
arrested.’ Washington, Star. 
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Fence Posts for the Future 
about timber 


i tees trouble 

seems to be that has 
too much and another section too lit- 
tle. In where more or less 
land is being cleared every year, the 
problem has been how to destroy 
timber rather than how to 
it. But we are beginning to wake up 
to the fact that we have gone too far 
with the reckless slaughter of timber. 


farm 


one section 


sections 


preserve 


It used to be our custom to burn all 


the timber where land was being 
cleared, but this wasteful method is 
no longer practiced. When we clear 
land«now we pick out all the best 


trees and make them into fence posts 
to be stacked up for future use on the 


farm,.or for sale. The longer the 
post seasons the better it gets, pro- 
viding it is kept in the dry, or kept 
standing on end if exposed to the 
weather. The supply of good fence 
posts is getting extremely scarce. All 
the rough timber is made into cord 
wood and sold to the neighbors 


whose lands are timberless, or to the 
cotton gins that use it for fuel to fire 
the boiler. The gins have always 
taken the main portion of wood that 
was put up in this section. Until a 
few years ago this demand was over- 
supplied, but this is not the case now. 
The gins find it a hard matter to get 
their yearly supply of wood, even 
though they are willing to pay twice 
as much as it used to cost them. The 
scarcity of labor and the growing 
scarcity of good wood ‘timber will 
cause the price of cord wood to dou- 
ble again during the next few years. 

It will pay the man who has a little 
grove of cedar trees to take the best 
of care of them. It used to be the gen- 
eral opinion that the so-called “scrub 
cedar” never grew into a large tree, 
but this is a mistake. The scrub 
cedar does eventually grow into the 
large tree. The growth is naturally 
very slow for a long time, but after 
the tree gets a start the growth is 
more rapid. The growth of the cedar 


can be wonderfully hastened by trim- 


ming. The lower limbs should be cut 
off smooth with the trunk as far up 
as a man can reach with an ax. This 
nat only hastens the growth, but also 
aids the tree in making smooth, 
Straight trunk. Cedar trees large 
enough for ordinary fence posts are 
in demand at 50 cents eacl Those 


large enough for telephone posts are 


worth three times as much, and good 
ness knows what a tree large enough 
to make a telegraph pole is worth 


WHITNEY MONTGOMERY 
Eureka, Texas. 


FLORIDA’S SOFT ROCK PHOS- 
PHATE 
One Year’s Test at Mountain Branch 


Station Farm Indicates That It Is 
Unprofitable 








ISCUSSING the sale of Florida soft 


rock phosphate in North Carolina, 
Prof. C. B. Williams, Dean of the 
State College of Agriculture, and 


Chief of the Division of Agronomy of 
the Agricultural Extension Service, 
says: 

“The mineral food of plants has to 
go into solution before being utilized, 
and because raw rock phosphate is 
quite insoluble, it is first treated with 
sulphuric acid. The resulting product, 
acid phosphate, is soluble and can be 
used at once by feeding plants. The 
soft rock phosphate contains consid- 
erable iron and aluminum compounds, 
and when treated with sulphuric 
acid forms a sticky mass which is 
hard to dry and keep mechanically 
perfect. For this reason it not 
used in the manufacture of acid phos- 
phate. 

“Florida soft rock phosphate 
placed on the market ground to a fine 
powder. The sale of this material in 
North Carolina is increasing, and as 
the farmers are wanting to know its 
value as compared to acid phosphate, 
the Division of Agronomy of the Ex- 
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determine its value as a carrier of 
phosphoric acid in comparison with 
16 per cent acid phosphate, using sin- 
gle and double the amounts of phos- 
phoric acid from soft phosphate rock. 
[he two materials were used in con- 


experi- 
at the 
Farm to 








junction with nitrogen, potash and 
lime, and with nitrogen and potash. 
INCKEASE OF BUSHELS O# CORN PER 
ACRE MADE BY THE DIFFERENT 
CARRIERS OF PHOSPHORIC ACID 
© oa 
wo wu 
Oc oa 
i - 1 - 
oe -| 7 th 
ae :) 
so =&§ 
“Seah z 
10 lbs. of 16% acid ~~ 
phosphate 5.9 3.4} 
192 Ibs. of 26% soft { 
rock phosphate 4.9° 0,6* 
384 ibs. of 26% soft 
rock phosphate 1¢ 1.1 





*Lossg. 
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“When used with nitrogen, potash 
and lime, 310 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate gave an increase over 
nitrogen, potash and lime of 6.9 bush- 
els of corn. By using 192 pounds of 
26 per cent soft rock phosphate under 
the same conditions, a loss of 49 
bushels was had, and with 384 pounds 
of 26 per cent soft rock phosphate a 
loss of 5.1 bushels of corn was given. 

“With nitrogen and potash, 310 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
made a gain of 3.4 bushels of corn. 
Under the same _ conditions, 192 
pounds of 26 per cent soft phosphate 
showed a loss of 6.10 bushels of corn, 
and 384 pounds of 26 per cent soft 
rock phosphate made a gain of 1.1 
bushels of corn. 

“These results indicate that soft 
rock phosphate is not as available to 


the corn plant as is acid phosphate. | 
In fact, it shows no availability at | 


all except in one instance where 1.1 
bushels increase was made. Yet the 
soil on which this experiment is being 
conducted has been shown by pre- 
vious experiments to be phosphoric 
the 


acid hungry. Although experi- 
ment has been running only one year, 
the evidence indicates that acid 


phosphate satisfies this hunger and 
soft rock phosphate does not.” 


Orchard Hints for May 


Now is the best time to shape the 

trees. Go over them occasionally 
with the pruning knife and remove 
all the sprouts that grow the wrong 
way. 





May is an important month on the 


spray calendar. Apples and pears 
should be sprayed about six weeks 
after the blossoms fall, and again 


three weeks later with a lime-sulphor’ 
solution, 1 gallon to 40 gallons of wa- 
ter, with one and one-half pounds of 
powdered arsenate of lead. Powder- 
ed lime sulphur may be used instead 
of the solution, two and one-half 
pounds to 50 gallons of water, with 
one and one-half pounds arsenate of 
lead. 


Spray peaches, plums, nectarines 
and apricots about six weeks after 
the blossoms shed with one gallon of 
lime-sulphur to 80 gallons of water, 
adding three pounds arsenate of lead, 
or one to one and one-half pounds 
powdered lime-sulphur to 50 gallons 
of water, with one and one-half 
pounds of arsenate of lead. 


Elberta and other early ripening 
varieties of peaches need only one 
spraying. Later varieties should be 
sprayed again after nine weeks. 


Spray grapes every two weeks with 
Bordeaux mixture; formula, 4 pounds 
unslaked lime, 4 pounds copper sul- 
phate, 50 gallons water. 


The annual invasion of fruit tree 
agents is about due. All of them are 
not rascals and beaters, but some are 
unscrupulous in their dealings. Bet- 
ter consult your county agent for a 
list of varieties and reliable nurseries. 





—Leonard G. Herron. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER © 


Your heart is in your 
home, make that home 
more attractive and 
more valuable. 
Preserve your 
pen buildings 
it will not cost you and SAVE 
a cent to learn about 
the best and longest 
wearing paints:which are 
made and GUARANTEED 
by a concern you know all 
about. YOUR CREDIT IS 
GOOD WITH US. 


The SouTHERN Corton O1L Co. 


PAINT DEPT. 


204 BAY STREET SAVANNAH, GA. 





and we ship you 
this high grade 


Guaranteed Sewing Machine 


Upon arrival if you are pleased with it, pay 
balance of $19.95 and take machine home. , If 
at the end of 90 days you and your family are 
not entirely pleased, return machine and we 
refund your money and the _ freight. 
Sewing Machines are GUARANTEED. 

will please you. Send $2 today and let us 
ship you this special 5-drawer, drop-head, au- 
tomatic lift machine complete with full set 
of attachments. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 


Sewing Machine Dept. 120, 
BARNESVILLE, GA. 











Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 





A post card will put you on to 
something that will turn your 
neighbor green with envy after 


KITSELMAN BROS. cEPT. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
ISH seeing you catch dead loads of 
fish in streams where he has 


become disgusted trying to catch them the old 

fashioned way. It will tickle you to see it 

catch house and musk rats, and you will soon 
get rid of terrapins and craw fish. No other tackle 
catches at all seasons like this. 


Eureka Fish Trap Co., Griffin, Ga. 


ANOTHER 
PROUD SCHOOL 


Our pig came and we are certainly 
proud of it. It weighed fifty pounds 
and was in good condition. We 
were offered $30 for it the day it 
was received but we will not sell it 
until the close of school and are 
expecting to make it bring $75. 
Proceeds to go to the school. 
The whole school wishes to thank 
you for the pig and we are plan- 
ning on winning one next year. 
Very truly yours, 
ALTHEA RAY,’ Teachr. 
Pine Level, N. C., April 10, 1919. 











The above letter means that we gave 
the school a $30 pig for 25 subscr#ptions. 

This pig was bought from Flint Hill 
Farm, Staley, N. C., who are breeders 
of fine Poland-China hogs. 

You can't make money any faster than 
getting a $30 pig for a club of 35 sub- 
scriptions. 

Don’t wait but write today for your 
outfit so you can join our Pig Club and 
earn a pig for yourself during the next 
couple of weeks, 


Address The 
PIG CLUB DEPARTMENT, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 





Raleigh, N. C, 
Birmingham, Ala., 




















Save your papers and get a binder. 





























Saturday, April 26, 1919} 





Walls of Stone for Less 
Than Laths and Plaster 





Dén't put up ordinary wooden laths and 
aster—that cracks and falls—that are as 
nflammable as kindling wood—but put up 






valls of stone. You can put up walls of Her- 
ules Plaster Board— ade of yee Rock 
aicined)—at one-third the cost of laths and 

plaster—put them up in one-third the time, 
en you have a fire-proof wall—that out- 
sts the buildir ig—proof against sound, ver 
an—wal that will keep your house warm 
winter—cool in summer, Use 










HERCULES 
LASTER BOA 


tN PLACE OF LATHS ano PLASTER 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
Sizes to Suit Your Requirements 





p 








2x86 inches. eccccccccssccvcers 24c per sheet 
2273 inchesS..cecccecevecsces .65c per sheet 
SELOS INCHEM cceeccccsvesevece 96c per sheet 
ag es Plaster Board is guaranteed not to 
shrink or crack. Can be applied at any 
oats without the inconveniences of plaster- 
1g. Easily nailed to studs, and ready for 
ylaster, paint or paper or artistic panel ef- 
ts at little cost. Recommended by Archi- 
ects, Contractors and Home-owners. 
Vrite today for booklet giving full informa- 


Learn how to have walls of 
by using ‘‘Hercules,.” 


ion and sample. 
tone and save money 


HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., 
Box 371-B 


Hampton, Va. 














G. V. T. Silos 


“Last as long es your Farm’’ 
Gamewell 
Vitrified Tile 
Silos 
are most per- 
manent of all 
Silos, because 
made from 
pure fire-clay, 
with Two-way 

Reinforcing. 
Fire, wind and 
storm - proof. 
Erected by 
our experts on 
your own 
place. 

“Never did so 
few bushels 
of corn buy a 
Silo. Never has 
the need been 
so great.” 
Write today 
for prices and 
literature. 


Birmingham Hollow Tile Co. 


R. L, GAMEWELL, P. 40) 
840-41 Brown-Marx Bldg. Birmingham, Als. 














THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULL ER 
Pea Huller Perteotion 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller andif you 
study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use. 


What more could a aid of 





in ten sizes and style , 10teo 
60 bushels per ho 

Write for full aevertgtton 
and prices, 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattancega, Tean 





(Improved Star Huller» 








—POTATO PLANTS FREE! — 





utes henry will get sour plants free, with our 
tre r your vill explain proposi- 
We are = in r to Rico and Norton 
at $2 : $2.50 per 1,000 by 
post Ist We mail you 
for your m nly holds good till 
Ist Plants shipped from Hatley, Ga. and 
a a, Fla 
CARLISLE SEED & PLANT FARMS, 
Flowery Branch, Georgla. 











a 





DO YOUR OWN GRINDING 
With Our 


New South Corn Mill 


est mill made for ertading 
high-grade bread m Ston 
—— improved cleaning de- 
vice. 

Orders Promptly Filled. 
AMERICAN CORN MILL 60., 

Winston-Salem, WN. C. 
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a ee 











Massey’s Garden Book Tells All 


The Cotton Market Situation 
HE cotton 


ward further 
week. 


market has 
improvement 


optimistic outlook for early 
of peace terms was perhaps the 
influential. Then there were 


ity. 
ican mills held much smaller 
than was the case a year ago, a 
flection of the recent 
from the home contingent. 


very much more foreign competition. 


much on the market. 
require this season, by probably 


much as 2,000,000 bales. 


erable part of it. Unless at very 
prices 
above their needs, at any 
they have been forced to realize that 
another short crop is in prospect. 
This 2,000,000 bales does not mean all 
that will be carried over at the end 
of the year, but only the surplus 
above reasonable stocks at mills and 
for normal visible supply reserves. 
The surplus will be left to help out 
with another short crop the coming 
season, so the danger of over-produc- 
ing this year is very apparent; we 
must let them use up one surplus be- 
fore we make another. 
W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 





Will a Silo Pay?—The Silo and 
Silage in Feeding Livestock 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 

necessary silo-filling machinery. If 
he has much larger numbers to feed, 
and especially if he can use an engine 
for other purposes on the farm, he 
can afford to build the silo and pro- 
vide the machinery. Those who have 
not the cattle to feed or will not pro- 
vide suitable feed for them have no 
use for a silo. 


But building a silo 
not such a difficult or expensive a job 
that it should prevent any one who 
has the cattle to feed from providing 
silage for them. That the silo pays 
has been demonstrated, and it is now 


in no sense an experiment. The Ex- 
tension forces of the state agricul- 
tultural colleges have men_ ready, 
willing and capable of advising any 
man who is in need of a silo. Their 
assistance costs the individual’ noth- 
ing and their advice will represent 
the best information oa the subject 


In the foregoing we have endeavor- 
ed to give a summary of the experi- 
ence and facts regarding the silo. It 
represents the best opinion available 
or the average experience of thous- 
ands of silo users. This is a much 
safer guide than the experience of 
any one or a dozen men taken alone 
The silo is almost a necessity to suc- 
cessful dairying in America, but it is 
scarcely less important to the feeder 
of beef cattle. It is a mistake to as- 
sume that the dairymen alone need 
silos if they have sufficient cattle to 
feed and expect to make the best suc- 
cess of their business. 





About Small! Fruits 





Whether or not prices will advance 
this summer will depend largely on 
whether holders stand firm or put too 
We have more 
cotton than the world can possibly 
as 
This is not a 
very enormous surplus above actual 
needs, but it is still enough to entirely 
demoralize the market if holders per- 
sist in trying to sell it, or any consid- 
low 
mills are not going to buy 
rate before 


tended to- 
this 
There have been a number of | 
factors working to this end. The more 
signing 
most | 
better | 


accounts from trade in general, and 
the dry goods trade in particular. 
Moreover, the outlook for the new 
crop has not offered encouragement 
to expectations of a heavy rate of 
production this year. The figures for 
domestic consumption, however, show 


a decided decrease from last year for 


the month of March, but is thought 
that the worst of the year is now] 
over, and that the active demand for | 


goods will result in more mill activi- | 
It is to be noted, too, that Amer- | 
stocks 
re- 
slack demand 
Ameri- 
can mills stand a chance of waiting a 
little too long, because it will not be 
very long before they will encounter 


RUBBER 
ROOFING 


1-ply, wt. 35 | aa 
Price, per roll 


$1.28 


the South. 


faction. 




















(33) 749 


POUR IN CHURNING 


Start Motor 





Take Out the Butter. 
That’s 


you 


all thie work required when 
use our © 


Peco Reliable 
Motor Driven Churn 
Simple as a grindstone 


Motor runs 
ing plant or 


farm light- 
current. 


from any 
city 
\ Time-saver that no woman can 
afford to be without. 

Write us today for trial proposi- 
tion and descriptive circular. 





Piedmont Electric Company, 
Asheville, N. C. 














PRICES REDUCED 


It gives us pleasure to announce a reduction in the price ef famous 
Spotless Rubber Roofing. Here are the new prices: 
2-ply, wt. 45 Ibs. 
Price, per roll 
The U. S. Government used rubber roofing exclusively on all soldiers’ cantonments in 
It gave the same solid satisfaction it has giver for years to farmers all over 
the South. We are largest distributors of Rub- 
ber Roofing in the South, and guarantee satise 
Each roll contains 108 square feet, 
with nails and cement. Anybody can lay it. Order 
from this advertisement, Samples freeif desired, 
also catalog of the “South's Mail Order House” 
quoting Rubber, Metal andSlate-surfaced Roofing, 

Richmond 


THE SPOTLESS co. Virginia 


Order at once. 


$1.64 Fs $2.00 





Virginia Cans Give Best Results 
Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps 
—Wax Sealing Cans with Wax Strings—Friction 
Top Syrup Cans and Pails All sizes. Write today for Price List. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO. 
















Box 152, Buchanan, Va, 























and filling it is | 

















Mail coupon only a your 
air of these wonder- 
ul Men’s Work Shoes 

will come at once—all 

charges prepaid and 
¥ on approval. This is 
| the greatest work shoe 

y value ever offered! 

Built of genuine triple- 

wear grain leather, soft as 

a@ glove on tender feet. 

seenepecat leathersoles. 

There's blessed comfort 

in the shape and 

.. They need no 

breaking in. 






¥ 
, deli g phe oe 
o 6 to 12 the 
ONLY 
and as 
tonished 
$3: { 0 at the 
On Arrival recog §=long 
For Boys $8.85 ¥ — 
SEND NO MONEY style as 


worn by hunters, ee ete., — = and $10 a pair. 


Direct T 
From the Shoe Market ‘of the World 
That is why the price is only $3.10 on arrival. 
Boy’s sizes 214 to 6, only $2.85. The shoes 
must convince you or you will not be out 
one penny. You alone are the judge. Send 
NO MONEY—sim ly send coupon, There 
will be no more at this price when these are 





deleted | |) i Coupon Today!**2"== 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept, 102E 


arrival. I a 
back double quick if I want it. 


Size....++ oovece eeoee 
Name@......s00+ PYYTTTVITITITTT TTT ririi Ty aan 


Address. 


Ysold—so act Now! 





Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass 
Send my pair WORK SHOES postpaid. I will pay on 
am buying these on approval and my money 
1 risk nothing! 


Blac 
Color or Tan? 


see eeeree reese 














of present low prices. 
surfaced shingles (red and green) 
popular every 
samples free 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and raat. House in 


0X ROOFING 


‘ated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing la 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly firet 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
1-Ply $1.28; 2-Ply $1.64; 3-Pfy $2 
Order now from this advertisement to get benefit 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Slate- 
are becoming more 
prices Circul and 


ular 
621 East Cary, = 
RICHMOND, VA 











day Write for 








SUGARHOUSE MOLASSES 


“Our Famous’ brand in 5-gallon kegs, 65 cents 
gallon; 10-gallon kegs, 60 cents gallon; 30-gallon 
half-barrels, 55 cents gallon; 60-galion barrels, 5( 
cents gallon; cash with order Rarrels shipped 
from central storage warehouses which sayes you 
freight money 


WINSTON GRAIN COMPANY, 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA. 




















HOW to SPELL 


ANDSPRONOUNCE 
25,000 WORDS 


FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED 
AND MISPRONOUNCED 


Nothing conveys the impression of slipshod mental 
processes so much as the misspelling and mispro~- 
nouncing of words. No one can afford to allow 
these errors to creep in and ruin the effect of 
what he has to say. Every one who wants to be 
sure of the spelling and pronunciation of the 
wor uses, will welcome this unique and 
practical new book— 


A Desk Book of 25,000 Words 
Frequently Mispronounced 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. This 
yolume contains, in instantly accessible, alphabeti- 
cal form, @ selection of the words about whose 
spelling or pronunciation you are ever likely to be 
in doubt. Whenever you meet a tricky spelling or 
doubtful er-c ¥ this book will set you 
Or, if you will glance through the volume 


“good 
speller’ in a surprisingly short time. This book 
is very different from an ordinary dictionary—it 
specializes in spelling and pronouncing the every- 
day English words that all of us use; foreign terms, 
and proper names of all kinds. It must prove of 
immense value to the average ‘‘poor speller,’’ and 

‘‘mis-pronouncer’’ every speaker, letter-writer, 
salesman, conversationetit, and everyone else who 
aims to speak and write with accurate English 

“So far as my experience goes, it is quite the 
best book of its kind.’’—Brander Matthews, Litt. 
D., LL.D. 

Almost 1,000 pages, cloth bound, thin paper. 
Price, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. With thumb- 
notch index, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 

A three-year subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and a copy of to Spell’ both for 

$3. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Baleigh. Grataghen. Memphis. Dallas. 


Address nearest office. 


‘How 





















KEEP YOUR CHILDREN 
STRONG AND WELL 


and give them a fair start in life on the road to 
1appiness and success. Every mother should learn 
low to accomplish this by reading 

The Health Care of the Growing Child. 
by Louis Fischer, M.D., an authoritative book on 
all that pertains to the care and well-being of the 





little ones It advises and informs you concerning 
ventilation, bathing, clothing feeding, the treatment 
of childish ailments, etc., and will be an invalu- 
able aid in every home where there are growing 
youngsters. A book that will prove its worth over 
and over again 


“Contains a wonderful amount of very fine prac- 
tical knowledge The information given in 
it is of the kind that declares dividends. ’’—Char- 
lotte Medical Journal! 

“Will be a boon to many a puzzled parent and 
may assist in saving the lives of thousands of little 
ones.”’—Brooklyn Citizer 

12 mo. cloth. Tlustrated, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 
A two-year Subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a copy ¥! “The Health Care of the Growing 
Child,” both for $2.25. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Rateigh. Soe. Memphis. 
Address nearest office. 














Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Grind Your 












Profits In Farm Timber Should Go| 


to the Farmer 


. 
Own Grain UST why Southern farmers sell off 
d make ey grinding for others, with valuable timber to Northern lum- 
a pearl flin native buhr grist mill 20 herm: : ysreat quiz : s ata trifling 
> vt hter running. Wick oiling erman in great quantiti t at tling 
i ngs. Ball bearing division positively price, then idly look on while the 
oe igh Sense GENE tagethen, Decies Northern lumberman reaps tremen- 
! tion, greater cay : etter ; “ ace 
screening, better cleaning, cool running. dous profits right before their eyes, 
Wi in a way so simple any farmer could 
illiams lapreend | duplicate, I cannot understand. Some 
and | — ag I P , _ nanne nile f 
. ° years ago saw tremendous piles O 
Liberty Grist Mills fede te through a number of the 
Produce greater capacity of a very Southern states, particularly Missis- 
high grade of table meal, grits, buck- ; “ge ° ce Sia “<R 
wheat and graham flour, Also chops for sippi, and in every instance Northern 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain. bn lumbermen were reaping tremendous 
} rate tl *h less power than other . e “ e 
{ ag Write for our illustr: ted cata- | protits from choice timber bought for 
logue Which gives detailed description of a mere song. 
their makeup, | 7 ; : . : 
improvements Jefore selling timber of any kind it 
and advan- 






tages. 


W. J. Palmer 
Mfg. Co. | 
Roaring River, N. C. 











“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced. A kind 
for every need---all good and guarane 
teed. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


Every foot of ‘Sovereign’? Slate Coated Roofingis 

backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. We make 

it right and guarantee you that it is right. 

WRITE TODAY for free samples--good big 

ones--FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid to 

your railroad station, A postcard will bring all, 
The Carolina Metal Products Co. 
The Seath’s Largest Manufacturers and Disuibeterset | 

ROOFING 


Wilmington, N.C. 





Dept. 





THE MIDDLEBROOKS 
RAZOR IS SOLD ON TEN 
DAYS FREE TRIAL 





USE IT TEN DAYS =: 


of your life. After trial, Sf pleasent ay our 
DIRECT-TO-YOU PRICR of $2.2 25, ay, we 
send you FREE our$1 STROP and our $1 
HONE. If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
turn at end of ten days, The Middlebrooks 
Razor will give You.p lifetime of shaving 
satisfaction. Fully ‘guaranteed 

Over 300,000 in use. CUT OUT THIS 
AD and justsay: “I accept this offer and 
Xone”, youor return Razor promptly.” 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY CO. 
Dept. 1 Barnesville, Ga. 














cmeeenia ]~=MAKE 
4210°25 | 
A DAY | 
y WITH | 


SOUTHERN | 


CANNER) 





for home canned goods — big profit. 
and up. Vork glass ortin cane. Catalog FRE 
Southern Conner & Evapersier Co.. 325 Maie St..Chettsaceas. Teas. 














EGGS 


We are the largest han dl 


POULTRY 


ers 4 Eges and Poultry 
x 
WHAT HAVE. ‘You. To SHIP? 


The highest market price guarar teed Ww 
returns Give us a tria 
nees, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 


Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


= Fe gee ah hey =. a4 pet La pag | Featbers. meee 





ith quick | 


Refere 





VA. 











kis te for new Catalo 


S0UT ARs FEATHER ‘SPiLiow co. ‘pesk 20 ——* ° 


|is worthless for one purpose and val- 
| uable for another. 


| farmer should sacrifice good timber 


1 is wise to be posted om prices, just 


what particular purpose your timber 
suited for, etc. Sometimes timber 


is 


All of these things 
should be well considered before sell- 
ing timber. Find out first what your 
timber is best suited for and post 
yourself thoroughly on prices of tim- 
ber being used for that purpose. No 


merely because it requires sawing in- 
to lumber to make it salable by. a 
costly saw mill. If one farmer does 
not have sufficient timber to justify 


OU can cut ensilage uni- 
formly even and clean with 
the Rowell. No stalk tearing. 
The ensilege packs well—no air 
pockets to cause spoilage. Three 
cutting lengths—adjustable cutter 
bar. The 

ROWELL 


Automatic Ensilage Cutter 


has special safety flange which pre- 
vents accidents, Reversing lever 
protects mechanism against stones 
and other foreign matter. A light 
running, big capacity cutter, Four 
sizes) The Rowell is strongly 


years’ experience. 
Write for Catalog. 


THE !. B. ROWELL CO. 
Dept. 603 Waukesha, Wis. 








the purchase of a saw-mill to make 
this marketable, two or more farm- 
ers should club together and buy a 
mill rather than sacrifice the timber. 
If taken care of and not desirable 
property after timber has been 
ed, the mill can usually be sold for 
near the cost price, leaving the farmer 


or farmers who purchased it sole | 
reapers of profits in lumber instead 
of only getting a small share, as is 
often the case when timber is sold 
direct to lumbermen. 

Timber, like land, is rapidly in- 
creasing in price the country over, 


due to the great demand for and s¢ar- 


city of timber. The farmer who pos- 
sesses marketable timber should 
watch it carefully and sell it to best 


advantage when reaching’ maturity. 
On the other hand, all young timber 
should be saved and protected. In 
felling big timber the welfare of the 
young timber should be kept cons- 
tantly in mind and given protection | 


< 
‘ 


by throwing big timber, when possi- | 
ble, the way it will crush the least. 
number of young trees. 
C. C. CONGER, JR. 
Penn Laird, Va. ‘ 


Grain Crops in Good Condition—_ 
Farm Labor Short 


HIS North Carolina 

good a wheat crop as las and 
7 per cent better than the average 
crop at this season, says Frank Par- 
ker, State Field Agent or Crop Re- 
porter. For the United States as a 
whole, winter wheat has a bumper 
prospect, the condition being 99.8 per 
cent of a full crop as compared with 
78.6 last year, and 83.6 for the past ten 
years’ average. 


year has as 


year, 


The averages of a total of 392 North i 
Carolina reporters also show that the | 
farm labor supply of the state is 18 
per cent short of that which is needed 
for the usual normal work on the 
farms this year. It is better, however, 
than last year, when the shortage was 
25 per cent. This holds true over the 
United States where the percentage 
is 84.4 now, as against 73 per cent of 
the normal supply last year, 





BEWARE OF SWINDLERS AFTER 
YOUR LIBERTY BONDS 


Was fe 








saw- | = 


ae 


| VENABLE & FORD, 








REGINA 
COW YOKE 


Absolutely Prevents Wire 
Fence Breaking aud 
Self Sucking 
MAPE OF STEEL. asts a lifetime. Ad- 
justable to any size neck, Causes no 
pain—no inconvenience. Insures saving fence 


construction, Hundreds satis- 50 


fied customers. Sent Posgpaid for 
GUARANTEED TO HOLD COW UNDER TWO- 
STRAND FENCE OF ORDINARY SLICK WIRE 
1f your dealer can't supply you order from 
THE F. E. GOLIAN COMPANY 
Manufacturers Atlanta, Ga 

















guaranteed and backed by 50- 














BLACKSMITHS’ SUPPLIES | 


We carry large stoeks of 
Blacksmiths’ Tools and can 
supply complete outfits for 
all shops from the small farm shop 






to the Master Blacksmith’s. Als 
quality, guaranteed goods at prices thaf save you 
money; low frt. Catalog and Tool Circular free, 


' THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 








BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE 








WE SELL undeve! ped and developed deep, black 
soil, raine bort lands in the new eorn and 
pig « ntry on and Beaufort countie 
North Carolina 





POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 
Belhaven, N. C. 














_ Virgina Stock and Dairy Farm 
Fine Farr k and oat Squlpment 
Macadar ity. 


mil 
Write for oe e 


300 Acres, 


e, tt 5 
and full saniiadians 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 








By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 

Here is the most usable new book on English ex 
pression for men and women who need to put 
English to practical use. ‘This volume explains 
simply and directly just how you can make every 
thing you say or write go straight to the heart of 
your subject with the greatest power and effect. 
This new book shows you the factors that make 
what you say powerful and convincing, and beau- 
tiful in form. It points out the slips and indis- 
retions which take the life out of your words. 

SOLVES THE PUZZLES OF GRAMMAR 









Hundreds of those difficult and vital problems of 
grammar or rhetorie are explained in brief and 
mple form. When you are t sure wheth , 1 
should use “‘who”’ or ‘‘wl ‘sha oO 
“will” 5 when you are dou about an ttinitiv 
i case, a ph some other litth 
consult this box t ret a ans\y 
Here you will Jearn how to use figures « 
ulvantage; how to discriminate betwee 
) : v to acquire ¢ ne aa 
f sty) how to get a bread 
y dreds of eh 
is invaluat t 
and wants tt ell 





Cloth bound, 474 pages. 
Price, $1.60 net: by mail, $1.72. 
Subscription to The F j 


year subser 
a opy of E 


The Progressive Farmer Company 


Raleigh. Birmingham. Memphis. Dallas. 
Address nearest office. 








earners are being robbed. Dis- 
honest men are te mpting people to exchange 
their Liberty Bonds and invest their hard 
earned savings in “get-rich-quick” schemes 
that promise big returns but are worthl« 
Hold fast to your Liberty Bonds. yn’t - 
change them for anything. Don’t sell t} 1 
unless absvlutely necessary Keep t in 
a safe place or have them registered (free) 
in your names If in doubt, con t 
bank, or undersigned, before sel 
changing your Liberty Bond 
the man who tempts you to part ith our 
Liberty Bonds—they are safest and n- 
estment’ in the world.—Carter Glass, secre. 
tary, United States Treasury, Washington, 
my. 4 








» f 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away @ copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. if you don't file your paper for future 
reference, then give the peper te seme farmer, 


farm womas or farm boy. 











BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ E XCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Geek With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Fr roetessive Farmee 
Feaders in this department of Eestern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Care a, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia}, si the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertior If ecdvertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents @ word; if twice, 10 
cents @ word; four times 0 cents a word “ete 
Each word, number or initisi tincluding each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts a8 a separate wor Advertisements not 
accepted without cash order If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send & letter to each of the 
homes to which we « your ad at this low rate, 








Biamps accepted f nte lese than 
Above rates for tern edition only, Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion, 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Enroll 











Bookkeeping, Shorthand— Th oroughly taught. 








any time. Write for catsiogue dress, Greensboro 
i Commercial School, Greensboro, N.C Bs 
| ia lege Graduate, who has ni the degree of B. I 
| from Berea College, Berea, K would like a ‘position 
as teacher in a high schou sor Southern state 
| WIIL be available for ery i9 Address, L. D 
Wolfe, Vet. Corps, No 4 Rk. D., Camp Shelby, 
} Mississips 
AGENTS WANTED 
~Wanted—An agent at every poetofice and on every 


rural route in the South If sou can devote a part oF 
| all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulare. Whe Progressive Farmer. 


HELP OR POSITION WAN TED 













































? 

Wanted: A { rellable housek veper and co ok. S State 
rice expected in first Jette > W. dames, Scrantoi 
South Carolina. aa 

Balesmen—We want honorable energetic hus to 
sell fruit trees and other nursery stock. Good 0- 
sition for the right man Smith Bros., Dept. 26 
Concord, Ga 

Tractor Operator Wanted—troo ages for one mot } 
tw months r. louge a “ miles of 
Wr or phone immediately Clarence Poe, 

North Carolina 

Disch arged Soldier Desire Positi« as steam s‘ovet 
engineer. Experience on Erie typ shovel whil in 
rmy. Good reference, Address N 1 Service Record 
Camp Gordon, Ga 

Posit W ante i—Fire xperienced on hig i 

I “ 5 1 t of refe 
Forward,”’ 
yea! banking exper 
t yosition k ¢ struction cor 
par furnish best ce Box 160, The 
Jacksonian, Columbia, Ss 

Chanffeur, or Stationery Engineer. by “private. “whi 
ias served with 327th Ambuli Corps overseas. Ready 
to take position immediately Sddress “Home Tie 
Employment Dept., Ft. Morga 4 ° 
Good Home and Reasonable Salary for White Wor 
to help with housework and » washing and ironing 
family of four; every conveni ‘ indry with hot and 
cold water in house Ne tside work, Box 244 

N.C 
| : 
} + ager 1 Artilleryr wl an instructor of 
} mathematics of highs alibre desires positior $s 
| instructor or as surveyor Will consider $2,000 per 
year. Address, U. S. 5 i Aficat and Ashore 
Charle ton, S. ¢ 

Young Man ab ut to? reed would like t 
te som ® it t t pany or would 
ac ept posit ion as chauffeur F drive any make ima 
chine. Address Oglethorpe No. are The Barrag 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga 

° bc t harged, desires 
as nt engineer. Thoro 
iv i tean gines. Will 
5 ress S. 2, care of 
Afloat and Ashore, Cha Ss. ¢ 
| u y & sole “just back from 
‘ e Argonne Forest 
s u and can do § 
4 lischarg about a mont! 
/ ve vice BR Ft. McPhe 
Georgia 

Situation Wanted—I have received my discharge 
from the army and it is necessary for me to find «en 
ployment. Have had five experience in retail 
business, but will consider other What have 

1 you to offer Address ‘‘Navy,”’ care 'T rench and Cam) 
Lakeland, Pla 

Sxpert Moline Farm Tractor Operator will be re 
leased from the army very shor and would like t 
make a connection. Home is in the South, but will 
be willing to go to any part of the country. Am able 
to deliver the goods. Answer, B. J *. No. 4, Hels 
Wanted Dept., Service Record, Y. M. A. No. 1 
Ft. McPherson, Ga. 

Situation Wanted—By energetic and ambitious young 

man, ago 24. Wants position in bank or clerical de 


partment oF firm where hard 


counts and where 
there is an opportunity for « r 


Graduate ol 





work 
vancement. 







































hich school, two years in drill inspector on 
Paris Island for seven mont and four years’ experi- 
; ence in one of the largest banks in Mississippi. 
pert Burroughs posting machine operator, and 
dove all kinds of work in bank of $4,000,000 deposi 
test of reference and can accept position after Mz arch 
15th. Let a good marine show you what he can do. 
Address ‘‘A’’ care ‘“The Marine,’’ Paris Island, 8. ¢ 
en eee eee 
_. Wanted— Stump Puller. “‘Beslet aven Farm, Johnson 
ity, Tenn. 
For Trade—Fifteen “horse Steara Tractor. Box ¢ 
Cameron, m C. 
Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills. Water Wheels, 
Engines. DeLvach Co., 541, Atiant Ga. 
Cotton Choppers that chop five acres a day—or & 
much me as you over An a 
ment that fit al riding cultiv 8 
Write and we ref re who are 
“the mechanical chopper A t xeer lick 
iw agents and demonstra 3 7T} Texas (¢ 
‘ per € Box €, Mctirera T - 
BE RKSHIRES _ 
Large Rerkshires— Stone Gate 
Farm, Petersburg, Va 
Berkshire Gil Pit } priced. N. ! 
Vasehall, Ridgeway, N. = 
serkshir gred Its; 3 elated pairagy Me- 





® ° “ 
Laughlin Bros.. Raphine, Va 


(Classified ads. continued on next gha 





me) 











JERSEYS Buckeye Eggs—From first prize stock, $2, $3. $5, 
= ) 





























CHESTER WHITES 











DU BO0C-JERSEYS 


























“ — 7" ~ fifteen; bat ks 2.5 3.50 dozen oO hurst 
Bull Calf for Sale Sunshine | poultry Far \ , e. ( ss one, 
ville, N | —-fh En 
Heifer—22 months old xty-five = — CAMPINES _ ————— 
yttage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va s ( 3—The . avy | 
Jersey Bull Calf—From high prod i é 15 eggs, $ I Sa K 
fine Shepherd pups. E Od ‘ 
CORNISH 
it a _ = LS 
} t a ( Co Ind G Kes $ 
} M P a M a, Ari 
Dark ¢ Large bl bird 
ape and Great laying stra 15 eg $ v 
3 S. A. White, Box F, Timberviile, V 
. Som 
HAMBURGS 
Hl Z Beautiful s ! t - 
( atest laying strain $1 Fs 1 
aid B < Pou ‘yl Farm Conover N. f 


L EGHOR Ns 






































| SD 
a . Eas isl 4 
} vered. ige I ‘ 
5 Ist Pou Yards 
_ PAY CKS AND D JENNE’ Lene Comb W Leghorn Egas—For 
ER EE ———— * ' ¢ eh and f $1.50 1s 
Sa Exchat 1 Spanish Ja and three | Ratchi : Megas. ag Sige ge 
will breed nnet " hor with party excens P : 
jack, W. S. Mott, Dixondale, Va Virginia 
va. MULES “ ( Single mb White Leghor Bat 
— fromm our exhibition and heavy laying ral 
Sale--4 four and five years old, 9060 Ibs., , c eact luis 25 th : 
r pair, $150 eact W. DeW. Dimock, Dixon- sands ready for shipment Safe deliv “ry 
nia | wuara i. Alabama Leghorn Far Co., Ensle Ala 





y extra +» x Fey gers ea boars 











ite 
Harned, Agricultural College, 











n ae Duroc-Jer3a 10 weeks old for sak 
















































































e@ tre rated Pot oc ra, 

















Advertising Advertising 


This is an advertisement. 


Not a very long one, to be sure, but an 
advertisement. 


It hasa most unusual purpose—to ad- 
vertise advertising. 








The message is this:— 
Don’t miss the advertisements in this 
paper. 


Many of them make good reading jus 
from the news and educational stand- 
point alone. 


But more than that: 
Advertisements keep you in touch with 


~ 


the world’s progress. 


They point the path to little comforts 
that were unknown in the old days 


They announce the latest improve- 
ments and tell you where to go to get 
the most and the best for your money. 


They help you to save. 

They protect you from fraud. 

Don’t miss the advertisements. 

They are guide-posts to better buying. 
































I b- bred Yorksh ire Pigs =i 





DOGS e Comb Brown Leghorn 
Mrs. J. H. Mullen, Wak 
Red Bone Hounds—-Female, 3 months old, $5 
mibrose Nola Lawndale, 








ABERDEEN. ANGUS 8 








pups, ten; 
Mammoth Yellow beans, $ 


White and Black Leghorns—Whit 





Hhlood Hound—Fifty doUars; her 8-weeks 
Father of the pup: 
75 bushel ‘Tes 


Blacks, great 
Poultry LU aru 


males, twenty 











bees, one fifty. Fifty-saw gin and press; would ——— ee 
| exchange for gasoline engine or automobile Gc 4% Comb White ; Leg ris-—-Six-wee 
Gum Neck, Cc. Cocks haees i last March, 
re from my young 








Sale “exited — Ade rdeen 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK etra 

















Lerkshire Hampshire Cross-bred Pigs—Long body, 











ins of heavy winter layers gua tor hat 
a r y Pas 
375 Shoats, 70-100 pounds; 200 pigs 4-12 weeks; Le Oe Poult Wa 
Fresh cows. 1,000 barrels corn Charles . “ ‘ se 
Staunton, Va. For Sale frum our flock of 
t 









averag ? hen tas 
ast three years Think, this me i 


















big bone, 2 months old, weight 30 pounds, for brood f $1,550 from 500 hen#s® The reason 
$15. Oak Lawn Farm, Graysville, i for eae production, is raised or 
t in open front hous the 
_ POULTRY AND EGGS trong, healthy chicks pril 
7 chicks, $12 Address Littl 
' a 





“ANDATL USIANS 








Andalusians—Fancy ‘Blue Andalusians—Most 
: greatest layers Exegs, $1.50 sitting; $1 
—Polled and Horned yeortins 

V 


beauti MINORCAS 


post Single tom» Black Minorca Eggs—$2, 15 250-E 
folick Poultry Farm Conover, N. C stra A. V. Baich Morrilton, Ark ‘ “a 





























BLACK SPANISH 


Spanish—Finest White-faced Black 


gle Comb Black Minorca Egg: 15 for $2. Guar- 
eo satisfactior Deep River Po ultry Farm, Ran- 
man, N. ¢ Route 2 
































Edison, Ga. 











eautiful plumage; best_layers. Eggs, $1.25 sitting: 1. 
10, postpaid. Bolick Poultry Farm, Conover, N. ¢ ORPINGTON 
BRAHMAS , PR ri . 
- Single Comb Buff Orp&iztons—Hatching exses fron 
srahma + wal $1.50 (15). Mrs, Chester Deal, © choice stock, 31.75 per 15, by parcel post, prepaid 
¢ hina a Grove, N. Thomas Gilliland, Siler City, N. ¢ 
15 Prize Light a ee Eggs—$1.75. Minnie Patter- 5 gs for ———e rene, eee, Serene White 
China Grove, N. gtons; * ting. 15 exes, 2.50 Ve guarantee 
> : o-thirds fert ility.. Place your order early. Roan 
’ Rrahmas—‘‘Scott’s Winter Layers’’—Won first yo — 5, ; ’ A tee 
Tennessee and Virginia State falrs ezgs, from NY af" Poultry Yards, 200 Simmons -Ave., Williamston, 


matings, $2.50; from show birds, $3.50. Scott P : 
ing—-From tov Standard-bred Single 











BUCKEYES Buf? Orpingtons, the kind that have 








tees ranging from fifty to 
ia. , Viola McGirt, Rowland, 


_ i Each pen headed by a prize 
bred Buckeye E ) rca 75 per 15, postpaid All infertile egss replaced once. A. A. MeCor 
Salisbury. N. C 





— 





oae Srpingtene— Eggs, 
io, S 























71 








RHODE ISLAND 

















50 per sitting of 15 delivered by parcel post 





























$2 
Binwt "Poultry "yarm, 











and “selected tor reat 











Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze 
From ores stock, 5 i 


TWO oR MORE BREEDS 








hy hite Ww ny White Leghorns $ 
1 








Se Tor aie Comb 








Columbian ler mong Eggs and stock 


_ SEEDS AND PLANTS. 




















a : : good Ao cai with onder 





Soy Bean Seed—$2. 25 
lots ena up, $2.10 per bushel 





Black, Brown and Yello \ 








» us for prices on larger quanti- 
Wwe carry a full line of the very 
icit inquiries from truck farmers and gardeners 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


BEANS 


Soy Beans—No. 1 Mammoth Yellow and Brown. 
Before ordering get our wholesale prices and save mon- 
ey Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va, 


CABBAGE 


The largest known plant dealers. Sexton Plant Co. 


“Millions Early Flat Dutch Cc abbage P lan mae. 000 ex- 
pressed, $1.25; 500 postpaid, $1; 200 postpaid, 50 cents. 
k. O Parks, Ulah, N. C 

Cabbage Plants, $1 per 1,000; tomato plants, 
per 1,000; Porto Rico plants, $1.75 per 1,000 
plants. Prompt shipments. Growers’ Association, 
lahassee, Fla. 

Cabbage Plants 























$1.25 
Good 
Tal- 





_ are nice and 


Spring grown, 








fresh. Flat Dutch, Jersey and Charleston Wakefields; 
500 pospaid, $1.25; 1,000 by mail or express collect, 
$1.50; 10,000 for $12.50. Tomato plants about April 
lst at $2.50 per 1,000. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomas- 
ville, Ga RP BEA 
CHUFAS 
~Chufas—$5.50 per bushel. N. E. Gere, Grand Bay, 
Alabama. 
CHRYSANTHEMU MS 

~Chry rysanthemums—Four different whites, pinks, reds, 
yellona, bronze; 22 inches circumference, labeled. 50c 
dozen. Mrs. D. O. Potts, Fort Mill, 8. C. 





__ CORN 


For Sale—Boone_ County y Seed Corn—The kind | that 
does not rot. R. B. Oliver, Crewe, Va. 


pom Adams’ * Early, Hickory King, Moats First of 
All, m. L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


eine Corn—Makes 5 to 10 bushels more per 
Fine seed, peck, §1; bushel, $3.50. J. C. Moffitt, 
Rameseur, N. C 

Biggs Seven-ear Corn—For 26 years we have 
ee prolific corn. $4 bushel, 
two pecks; $1.25 ae —- with order. Mrs. 
Biggs, Scotland Neck, 


For Sale—Seed Sa ighmeton “County White, high 
germination, stron, vigorous grower, very prolific. Best 
of all white varieties. Three fifty per bushel. Care- 
fully selected. W. A. Crawford, Staunton, Va. 


$4 Per Fe ne 8 Pedigreed Field Selected 
Paymaster Seed Corn—White corn, red cob, 2 ears to 
the stalk. Big yielder. Does well in ali Southern 
States. Purity, germination and satisfaction guaran- 
teel. Highest our Tennessee State Fair, 1918. 
Tulip Grove Farm, C. E. Buntin, Hermitage, Tenn. 


Double Yield =i Corn—Deep grain on small red 
cob; shells out heavily; strong tendency to produce two 
big ears of the stalk; medium sized stalk; stands drouth 
well; mature early. This makes Double ‘Yield corn the 
ideal kind you ought to grow under Southern conditions. 
Exchange 1 bushel of selected Double Yield corn for 100 
showing more than 75 











been 
$2.25 
Noah 





























Ths. of Mammoth soys, velvets, 
per cent germination; or 75 Ibs. Iron, Brabham or War- 
ren-Iron peas. $4 per bushel, Geo. H. Bailey, Wood- 
leaf, N. C. ae Pens SS. 
COTTON 
malas Cotton Seed for Sale. Idlewild Farm, Pleasant 
hoice Half-and-Half Cotton Seed—Bushel, $2. 
J. > Holtzclaw, Cedartown, Ga. 
Cotton—Four bales per acre. Write for facts. Sex- 
ton Plant Co., Royston, Ga., and Lavonia, Ga 
Covington-Toole Wilt  Resistant—40 per cent lint. 
$2 per bushel; cash. Clionian Farms, Clio, Ala. 
For Sale—Wannamaker’s Improved Cleveland Big 


Boll Cotton Seed—Carefully se oes from field, $2 
per bushel. Daniel Carter, Vander, N. C. 


Carefully Ginned Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed—At 
$1.50 per Ls a while they last, f.o.b. Lumberton, 
cash with order. L. H. Caldwell, Lumberton, N. C. 


Langfords Improved and Cleveland Big Boll from 
northeast Georgia where Government experts say the 
finest staple grows. No weevil. No blight. Seed 

4 culled. Record two bales per acre 
Staple 1% in., 42 bolle per 
=. tan stormy weather and drouths fine. 

‘estimonials and prices on request. Limited amount 
 e sale. Order now. ‘armers’ Seed Co., Royston, 

a. 











Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Grown 
especially for seed purposes and under direct super- 
vision of the State College of Agriculture, ginned, 
graded and cleaned on the plantation where no other 
Seed are grown and not an acre of which made less 
than a bale of cotton and where 29 bales were made 
to the plow on a 22-horse farm together with plenty of 
corn to supply the farm. Per bushel, $2.25, segues. 
f.o.b. cars here. Cash must accompany order. R. 
Fitzpatrick, Warrenton, Ga. 


Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed Now for Sale—Generally recognized as the best 
‘all-round’ short cotton, either with or without the 
boll weevil, yet developed. Highly productive, very 
early, easy to pick, 40 per cent of lint. Prices of lat- 
est improved seed, bred and grown only on Model Seed 
Farm by the originators and breeders: Small lots, $4 





Ae af 25-bushel lots, $3.75 per bushel; 50-bushel 
$3.50; 100-bushel lots or more, $3.25 per bushel, 
f.o.b.| Demand always greater than supply. Order 


oy. New 43-page catalog explaining our breeding 
ods and containing other valuable information 








free. Model Seed Farm, St. Matthews, 8 
PEAS 
For Sale—White peas, black-eye, or mixed, $3.25. 


Nice stock. Write about others. 
erator. Moore & Steele, Raeford, 


PECAN TREES 


for refrig- 




















All About eee Le Culture—Free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumbert ton, — Miss 
PEANU TS 
For Sale—Selected, sound, White Spanish and Run- 
ner peanut seed. Shelled peaey to plant, 12%c. odel 
Dairy Farm, | Live Oak, Fla ‘la 
POTATOES 
We pay y the “postage and express 0 on plants. Sexton 
Plant C 
Millions Porto Rico Plants—$1.75 thousand. S. . P. 


Co., Royston, Ga. 
Early Triumph Potato Plants—$2 
Yoder Brothers, Newton, N. C. 
~ Porto Rico Potato oa per 1, 000. 
Jack Green, Live Oak, 





50 thousand cash. 


Ready April 











Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2, f.0.b. 
Farmers Seed Co., Royston, 

Hency Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, 
$2.50. 0. D. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

Yoder Bros., Sweet Potato Plants—After - May 15. 
Removed from Hickory to Newton, N 

Leading Varieties Potato 2.50, by 


Plants—1,000, 
Claremont N. Cc, 


express. Eureka Farm, 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico "Potato Plante—$3 thou- 
sand, cash Yoder Bros., Newton, 


Porto Rico Potato Plant —$3 per een 
collect. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C. 


“Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2 per per 





“express 














1,000. Fred Murray, 14-W, Claremont, N. 

ancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato oF 000, 
$2.50, expressed ; $3, postpaid. Eureka Farm, Clare- 
mont, N. 

Georgia Potato Plants— Leading varieties, $2.25 
thousand. Get your order in. G. W. Murray, Clare- 
mont, N. ¢ 





5,000,000 Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale—$2 per 





thousand. Your order appreciated. J. L. Wilkerson, 
nox, Ga 

oe zoeese ee and Porto Rico. 
‘ompt s - sped guaranteed. . B 

Minette, Ala. —a. a 




















Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Norton Yam sweet po 
tato plants LD. M. Stanton, LaGrange, N. C 
Georgia, Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Ready now 
4 1,000. Wholesale Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C 
ancy Hall Potato Plants—$3 per 1,000 Booking 
orders now for earliest plants. KR. H. Yoder, Hickory, 
{ North Carolina 
{ 8. C. Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2.25 per 1,000 
| Order now 16-W, Claremont Plant Co., Claremont, 
North Carolina 
Georgia Potato Plants—Ready now. $2.25, 1,000; 
leading varieties. Carolina Plant Farm, Claremont, 
No rth Carolina 
“For Sale—Potato Plants—Nancy Hall or Porto Rico, 


Address South Georgia Plant 





at $1.65 per thousand. 
Co., Alma, Ga 

{ Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Prices 
lowest for good plants. Write for circular. 8S. J. Pear- 


Ala 


Nancy Hall and Triumph Potato Plants 
,000 and over, $1.75; none cheaper 


Kellyton, 


} #on, 


Porto Rico, 
—$2 per thousand; 5 











W. B. Shipp, Cordele, Ga 
| ~ Seed Irish Potatoes—Improved Early Rose and Green 
|} Mountain, $1.50 per — f.o.b. Cash with order. 
| W. H. Silver, Canton, N 

Potato Plants—The pure Porto Rico Yams, $2.25 per 
thousand; 5,000 and over, $2 per thousand. Order 


early. F. F. Stokes, Chula, Ga. 


For Sale—Sweet potato plants: Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico and Red Providence, at $2 pe 1,000, f.0.b. Starke, 
Fle. T. S. Williams, Starke, Fla. 


Porto Rico Potato Plante—$2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or 
more at $2. Full count, packed well and shipped 
promptly. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Shipped the day you say 
$2 per 1,000. . Absolutely free of disease or blight 
Tomatoes, $1 50. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, a. 


Porto Rico and Folsom Yam Potato Plants—$2 per 

















1,000. Grown from seed that produced over 500 bushels 
per acre. Order early. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fle 
For Sale—Select heavy-bearing, Porto Rico and 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Three fifty a thousand, 
delivered by parcel post. Duroc Farm, Ft. Green 
Springs, Fla 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Don't put 
out anything but good plants, Grown my own 8 al 
ylants. Two dollars thousand. Webb’s Stock & Plant 
arm, Payo, Ga. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
Yam, Gold Coin Yam, Dooly Yam, 








Porto Rico, Florida 
Early Triumph, 30c 





100. Better price in quantities April 25. Gurley Plant 
Co., Gurley, Ala. 
Porto Rico Plants—Free from insects, full count, 


packed well, and guarantee to ship on time. 2.25 per 
1,000; 5,000 or more at $2. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, 

Potato Plants—Porto Rico and Yellow Yam plants, 
$2 per thousand; over 5,000, $1.75; over 10,000, $1.50 
ver thousand. Plants guaranteed. Place orders early. 
H. McMillan, Enigma, Ga. 








peceed C Government inspection, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. 


White, Tallahassee, Fla 


~ Porto Rico and Nancy 1 Hall Potato § Slips—Ready 
now. 500 to one thousand postpaid, $2.50; 1 to 10 
thousand, by express, $2; 10 to 20 thousand, "$1.75 per 
thousand. J. D. Hope, Sharon, 8. C. 

Potatoes — Sweet Potato Plants — Catawba Yams, 
Southern Queens, $2 thousand; $2.25 postpaid. Nancy 
Halls, $2.50 thousand; $2.75 postpaid. Ship ping now, 
Order early. Bolick Plant Farm, Conover, N. 

PotatoSlips at 

















Porto Rico and Southern Queen “2 
per thousand, up to 5,000; in 10,000 lots, $1.7 in 
larger lots, $1.50. My potatoes have been inapected by 
the State Etomologist. D. J. Branch, Ashburn, Ga. 


Millions Potato Plants—Leading varieties now ‘Teady. 
Government iespec ted. Weevil free. $2.50 thousand; 
10,000 up, p Quality guaranteed. Descriptive 
price list free. 3. D. Moore, *‘The Plant Man,’’ Haw 
thorne, Fla. 


Porto Rico, 
sand, postage and express paid. 








Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$2.50 thou- 
Million per day firm 
Sexton Plant 


“Plants, not promises.’’ Now em ag 
Co., Tabahassee, Fla.; Edgefield, 8S. C.; Royston, Ga. 
Falcon, _N. ; Lavonia, Ga.; Faldos Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Dooly Yam 
Potato Plants—$2.50 shousand; 10,000 and over, $2 
thousand. Mail orders now for shipment after April 
lst. Cash prizes for largest yields from our plants. 
Write for particulars. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Ready after April Ist. 
Rico and Nancy Hall varieties. From selected gen- 
uine seed. Packed in damp moss, at $2.50 per thou- 
sand, by express; by parcel post, postpaid, 500 for 
$1.75; 1,000 for $3.25. Let me book your order early. 
Z. C. Dismukes, Mystic, Ga. 

High Grade Porto Rico and Nancy Hall 
Potato Plants—We will only accept orders up 
limited quantity, for shipment in March and Arpil. 
Our price strictly, $3 per thousand, express collect, 
with a guarantee of shipment. Book your order im- 
mediately. Enterprise Company, Inc., _Sumter, § 8. C. 


' SUDAN GRASS ‘i 


Sudan Grass—Fancy, fresh, we Tey med, no oe 
son grass. Pound, 25c; 10 Ihs., $2; 5 , $7.50; 
» $14. Miller, Carlton, ben 


TOMATOES 


Tomate Plants—250 postpaid, $1; 
$1 E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, 


Tomato Plants—Earliana and ee Jewell varieties, 
50c, 100, postpaid. Fry Plant Farm, Hickory, 


New Stone, Ponderosa, Earliana or Jewell 
Plants—1,000, $2.50. O. D. Murray, Claremont, 


WATEEMELONS 
_ Look up our prices. Sexton Plant Co. 





Sweet 
to a 








B. E. 








. sent collect, 





T ei 








~ Plant Melons—I have the seed—Tom W. atson, Caro- 
lina, Bradford. Postpaid, 80c pound. J. D. Hope, 
Sharon, 8s. C. 





MISCEL LANEOUS | SEEDS - AND PLANTS 
The old realiable. Sexton Plant Co. 
Potato Plants—$2.50 thousand; tomato , 

April 20th. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. ¢ 
Peas and ow, Beans—Finest quality and best varie- 

ties cheap. Write for prices before buying. Sugar 

drip and other varieties cane seed, $2 a bushel. J. E. 

Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C 








$2. Ready 














Potato Plants—$2 per 1,000; by parcel post, $2.25. 
| Cabbage and Cellard plants, $1.50 per 1,000; by el 
post, $1.75. Tomato and pepper plants, 50c per 100, 


| by parcel post. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. ¢ 


6,000 Bushels of First-class White Spanish Peanuts, 





6 cents per ™., in car lots; 6% in bags. Peas, re- 

| cleaned, Brabham, $3.50; Whippoorwill, 2.75; Mixed, 
$2.50. Cash with order f.0.b. Clionian Farms, Clio, 
Alabama. 

Nancy Halls, Dooleys, Nortons, Porto Ricos and Yel- 
low Yams—500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $1.75; Triumphs 
and Candy Yams, 500, $1.50; 1,000,° $2.25 Globe 
Beauty, Stone, Detroit tomato plants, 500, 90c; 1,000 
$1.35. Cabbage, $1.25 per 1,000. Good plants, certi- 
filed State Plant Board. Millions of them. Seminole 


Plant Farms, Petersburg, Fla. 


For Sale—Genuine Georgia home- -grown potato slips, 


St 





Nancy Hall and Porto Rico. We bed and grow our 
own potatoes; they are Government ins} ected; can shir 
anywhere 1 to 5 thousand, $3; 5 to 25 thousand, 
$2.50; over 25 thousand, $2. Cabbage plants, $2 thou- 
sand. Reference, Citizens’, First National and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, Bradstreet & Dun. J. Dasher Plant 


Co,, Valdosta, Ga. 


Sweet I Potato, Cabbage and Tomato ‘Plants—We grow 
large quantities for wholesale and retail trade. Po- 





| Fas 


tato a: Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 1,000 
H He ty $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 or over at $2 per 

oh met plants: Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 
| | $i. 30 per 4 ,000; 500 for $1. Tomato plants same price 
cabbage: by mail or express, not prepaid. Clark 
t Co,, Box 108, Thomasville, Ga. 


Porto | 


| F. R. MOORE, Secretary, 


no. 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2 thousand Cabbage | 
Plants of best varieties, $1.75 thousand. All plants 


| F. E. RUEBUSH, 


| present. 





} $1.50 per 1,000. 


| BERKSHIRES 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES © 


: SPECIALLY D 

Berkshires Stttctts’ Duroc-Jerseys 
Cabarrus County Pure-bred Swine Breeders’s Associa- 
tion offers exceptionally good Berkshire and Duroc- 
Jersey Pigs, Boars, Gilts and Bred Sows for sale. 
These are selected from the herds of the members of 
this association, for Type, Size, Uniformity and Large 
Litters, and inspected by the County Agent before ship- 
ping to assure buyers that nothing but high-class indi- 
viduals will be sold. You can run no risk by buying 
from us; a trial will convince. Send an inquiry for 





| what you need to SECRETARY CABARRUS vorety 
Rt. 


SWINE BREEDERS’ ASS,N., Concord, N. C., 





20 Bred Sows and Gilts, 
Serviee Boars, Pigs all ages. 
BSired by boars of National reputation and out of 500 
and 600-pound dams. We pay express and guarantee 
entire satisfaction. WRITE FOR LIST 

H. GRIMSHAW NORTH EAST, PA. 





BERKSHIRES—We offer 100 choice pigs out of large 
prolific sows, that are daughters of the best boars of 
; sired by our grand champion boar, Baron 
This blood has produced and is producing 
more prize winners than all other families combined. 
If it’s the large, prolific Berkshires you want, ‘‘we 
have them."’ Each pig registered and satisfaction 
guaranteed. LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, W. 


_ CHESTER WHITES 


ee 














BREED CHESTER 
WHITE SWINE 


The breed that is winning the lion's share of the prizes 
in the barrow shows and the dressed carcass contests 
at the International Livestock Shows, Chicago, Illinois, 
Send for illustrated booklets ae all about the breed, 
including the hog called 0. Cc. 


THE CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


RECORD ASSOCIATION, 
ROCHESTER, IND. 














—One Boar—Few Nice Pigs— 


We have one nice young 

Boar and a few nice Pigs 

for sale. rices reason- 

mowaable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 
FARM, 










Hickory, North Carolina. 














—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty 
large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
Prices reasonable. 


SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 


Boars, 
No akin; prolific, 
for prices and circulars. 








Cc. | 
} 





CHESTER WHITES 





‘Raise Chester Whites a 





thousands of breeders on the road to 
ae I can help you. I want to place o one “n; from 


HAVE started 

hs 
~ deelopege retgy for par parka of, on 
“Bex 84 Portland, "Michigan | 


my great herd tn 
seseated ay these 
mouths w 


ev 
fine sar! 
rite for 


6. 8. BENJAMIN, 
DUROC-JERSEYS _ 


POPULAR PRICED DUROCS 
At the Ideal Stock Farm 


For ten days only will sell good TRIED BROOD 
SOWS and SPRING GILTS of such blood lines 
as Orions, King the Col., Imperator and Defender. 
Bred to my $1,000 Bob Orion Cherry King—for 
$100 each. 

Will sell thirty last 
from $25 to $75 each. 
Will breed a few of the oldest of these and sell 
at $75; others sold open, as are too young to breed. 
ALL BOARS at $30 each. All prices include 
registration. 

Will accept 50 per cent of all purchases if made 
direct from this ad, in Liberty Bonds or War 
Savings Stamps. 

Send your orders at once and get first selection. 


THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 


D. J. Simmons, Owner, Timmonsville, S$. C. 








Summer and Fall GILTS, 











5 
—Duroc-Jersey Sow for Sale— 
Registered; fine stock; weight 
about three hundred pounds. Bred 
to Thrift King, son of grand cham- 
pion of Tenn. J. L. McMILLIN, 
4th Floor Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. | 











DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


WE ARE BREEDERS of Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
Ilogs and can supply peooaang stock of any age 
and in any number. We will be glad to have you 
visit Broad Acre Ranch, Terra Ceia, N. ° 


“POTTER FARMS, Incorporated, 
Belhaven, N. C. 














0. 1. C. PIGS — Brom state 
Fair Winners—2 months old, 
$35 per pair, no akin. Bred 
and Open Gilts, Service Boars. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$18 each, 2 
for $35. No pairs not akin at 
Pedigrees free. W. 1. OWEN, Bedford, Va. | 


Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, March and April Piss 
of sterling quality. 


R. W. Watson, Charlottesville, Va. 





~m 





______ DUROC-JERSEYS 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


Am breeding a lot of sows and gis for April, May 
and June farro 
BOOKING ORDERS FOR PIGS. 
We Guarantee everything you buy. 


DEEP RIVER FARM, RAMSEUR, N. o.'t 





Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away of The Progressive 
Farmer. if you ‘Jon't fle’ your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper te some farmer, 


farm woman or farm y- 











——————————SS=== 

For Sele sene peas at $2.75 per bu.; White peas 
at $3 per bu.; Cane seed at $1.50 per bu. The above 
sacked, Prob. Shelby, N. C. Wrire or wire R. B. Camp- 
bell, Shelby, N. 








Tomato Sis aaillos of nice stocky, fleld-grown 
plants ready for immediate shipment. (Plants ship- 
ped with roots wrapped in damp moss.) Varieties: 
New Stone and Greater Baltimore. Prices by mail, 
postpaid, 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.50 
By express not prepaid, 1,000 to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 
5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and over, at 
All varieties cabbage 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—March 20th 
forward; $2.50 per thousand. Cabbage plants, leading 
varieties, any time, five hundred, $1.50; per thousand, 
$2.50. We pay postage and express. Shipping capac- 
ity, over million per day. Write for prices and facts 
on our Heavy Fruiter cotton seed, 4 bales per acre. 
Positively largest dealers in the world. Sexton Plant 
Co., Royston, Ga., Bdgefield, 8. C.; Valdosta, Ga.; 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Falcon, N. C.; Lavonia, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPI nw PPP ARAL AA 
_ Prompt delivery our motto. Sexton Plant t Co. 


~~ Wanted—Southern wools. Correspondence ~ solicited. 
J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


I Manufacture Modern Cypress Bee Hives—Write for 





prices. P. 
Nancy Hall, 

















| prices. J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 

| Buy Elk Dairy Feed—Finest feed for milk cows 
known, $33 ton, cash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
Winston, N. C. 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 s., 75c; 
500, $3.25; 1,000, $ Oakshore Poultry Farm, War 
erly Mills, 8. C. 


Fence Posts—Build once for a lifetime. 





Use cypress 


aF 





plants same | 





KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
100 Envelopes or Lecterheads—40c; 500, a 60, post- 
paid. __ Womble Press, B, Bear Creek, N. 
SYRUP 
~ Seed—One gallon, postpaid, 
Plant Farm, Ulah, 





free. 














Pure Sugar Drip Cane 
75c. Enough to plant one acre. 
North Carolina. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 








For Sale—Farms, “City Homes and Investments— “in 
and near Augusta. H. R. Powell, Real Estate & Loa 
Augusta, Ga. 

Loudoun and Adjoining Counties, best stock, grain 


some bargains. Write for free cata- 
log i and information. Caviness & Ewing, Leesburg, Va. 


~ Farms— Any prospective buyer of a farm, consult “the 
undersigned reliabfe farm man for farms in Pennsyl- 
vania. Bucks, Monty and Lehigh counties. All sizes. 
D. A. Andres, Quakertown, Pa. 


For Sale—Farm 475 Acres—250 acres cleared and in 
grain; 8-room residence; 3 tenant houses; large 3-story 
barn; 4 barns for sheep; apple and potato house; three 
hundred apple trees. Ideal land for grain, apples and 
— potatoes. One of the best livestock propositions 

n the mountains. a five dollars per acre. P. 0. 
Box 284, Asheville, N. C. 


and grass farms; 








For Sale—1,000 Acres of Good, Smooth Tillable 
Land—Highly improved, well watered, well drained, 


fenced and cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in 
cultivation, balance in woodland pasture. Railroad tra- 
verses place; good graded dirt roads; is especially ar- 
ranged for cattle and hog raising and one of the best 
stock farms in Aabama. For terms and particulars, 











and juniper posts, 6 and 8 feet, round and split, by car 
lot. __ Pungo Farms, Terra Ceia, N. C. 
Hog, Poultry and Dairy Feed—Table meal, cracked 
corn; prepared in my own mill. Prices lowest; quality 
| considered. Robert E. Smith, Nassawadox, Va. 
Wanted—Several old-fashioned, hané-woven colored 
coverlets or bed spreads, in fine <a. Describe 
and state price. Address E. R. Gilgour, 118 West 


| — quantity, 


| people’s 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

auctioneer keeps his fingers on 
is honest. Makes no guarantees he 
is humorous and good-natured. If 
Auctioneer, 


Saint Clair St., 

The successful 
pulse; 
won't stand behind; 
you have work, write or wire Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla 

For Sale—Western red cedar shingles, will not warp 
or rot and will last a lifetime, $5.50 per thousand in 
f.o.b. cars, Apex, N. C. Shipping weight 
Ths. to the —a Sample mailed on request 
8S. Olive, Apex, N 


For Sale—Two_ hundred 





the 





¥ 





bushel Mammoth ‘Yellow 
Soy Beans, two fifty bushel, shipped in strong bags. 
Two-horse Gregory cultivator complete with attach- 
ments, just like new; cost forty-five dollars; will sell 
for twenty-five. Daisy corn planter, perfect condition, 
first check for ten dollars gets it. Have sold my farm, 
reason for selling. E. L. Dean, Whaleyville, Va. 








address W. M. Smith, Box 267, Prattville, Ala. 

Virginia Alfalfa Stock Farms—Death of owner causes 
sale of two cream of James River farms, 300 and 60 
acres. Three-fourths mile frontage and 80 feet eleva- 
tion, gives magnificent view of this river, four mileé 
wide, 8 miles woven wire fencing encloses each farm 
and 8 fields. Artesian wells. Will grow 50 bushels 
corn, 60 oats, 5 tons alfalfa; 80 acres wheat and oats. 
Mules, horses, registered Hereford cattle, sheep, Ly 
25 HP. tractor, farm implements, everything include 
Immediate possession. Price either farm, $100 per 
acre. ’. ZL. Jones, Box 5, Williamsburg, Va 

For Sale—320-Acre Farm—In_ Houston County, Ala- 
bama,near Dothan Splendid land, lying beautifully 
level; practically all stumped; well fenced; with a fine 
stream of water forming the boundary line on the bac 
side of the place; four houses; big barn; close to church 
and school; five miles from railway station; no waste; 


We can sell this place for 


285 acres in cultivation 
: the balance 


$35 per acre, terms of about $5,000 cash, 
can be carried indefinitely if desired. We can take 
Liberty Bonds at face value for the first payment, oF 
will take good additional security on other property is 
part of this first payment if desired. Purchaser wid 
receive $1,000 rent for present year This is a splenc 
farm on easy terms. Write Smith & Morgan, Dothan, 
Alabama. 










































Saturday, April 26, 1919] 













WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








DUROC-JERSEYS 








| MODERN DUROC FARM— 











Are offering selected Gilts a Tried Sows, t if 
late Ajril, May ar . J e fa ¥, bred to Orion Cherry 
King and Pathfin boar We al rty se 
lected Orion semicon King open Gilts 

and several litters of Pigs for sale. Inquiries answered 


game day received and 5 


W. R. KIMBALL, 


rents made promptly 





Hargrove, N. C. 








DUROCS 


ARE 


BRED RIGHT 
FED RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 


Tell Us What You Want. We Have It. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers,N.C. 





—— 





M. & M. STOCK FARM, 


P. 0. Box 433 SALISBURY, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


IG TYPE——BIG LITTERS 
‘ Pigs fron 5 0 


M. & M. STOCK FARM, 


P, 0. Box 433, 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
oan 


| GUERNSEYS 





eee 


Get wg = 


Pure-bred GUERNSEYVS J 1 

milk that contains 25 4 t more ‘f a valu 1an 
ordinary milk, and th t abilit te a 
offspring. This is whey GUERNSEY. breeder ir 
stock for big prices. St yreeding GUERNSEYS: now 
and receive more money f r r yur 
free booklet The Story of ) GUERNSEY.” 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 

Box D, Peterboro, N. H. 


HOLSTEINS 























c. E THOMAS, Preeident™ 





FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, 


APRIL AND MAY PRICE LIS1 


A few producing, 300-Ib., bred sows, $100 each 
A few good smooth Gilts, $50 to $75, bred 
young September Boars, ready for r 
igs, $20 each of three for $50 


Three-months Pigs, $25 each or three for $70 
Registration papers furnished with all animals Lib- 
erty Bonds taken 
shires 


at faco value in payment for Hamp- 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 


54,800 tbs. Milk 
in Two Years 


A California Bans ph wy - cow made a yearly roc- 


ord of 784 is of fat from 25,981 pounds of 





After an interval of two months, she began an 


other yearly test, which closed with a record of 
868 pounds of butter fat from 28,826 pour ds of 
milk, 

These two successive yearly tests during which 


54,800 pounds of milk were made are more evidence 
that great records are not meaningless spasmodic 
efforts but represent capacity permanently de- 
veloped. 








If interested in 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE 








Noun, 


Splendid Appearat 














BOARS— DUROCS —BOARS 


am making a specialy ding DUROCS 

id generally have something extra for sale At 
avo t am offeriug a March 1918, Imperator 
Boar out of a Matchless Orion Cherry King sow, at 
$100 Also some Se ber, 1918, Boars, by the 


Crimper, out of a Col Jack dam at d out of a 
Wannie’s Orion dam, from $50 to $7 


J. L. DRUIEN, oa Ky. 








JERSEYS—Bulls and Heifers—JERSEYS 


Vith Bb OLDEN FERN’S LAD, GOLDEN FERN’S 
EMINE NE. NOBLE 


POLAND- D-CHINAS ‘ 


W. G. HOUSTON, 






, POLAND 
CHINAS 


reulin Tested —— Prins Re snonatie 

Bie “TYPES FROM NOTED jb ae HERDS 

HUTS, SERVICK BOARS, PI¢ faction 
eed \ for Folder 


FAIRFIELD, VIRGINIA. 


OF OAKLAND and the bes 






Send for our bookleta—they con- 
tain much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattlebero, Vt. 


Pure-bred HOLSTEINS Registered 


Pr actically Pure-bred Cc alves, > to 5 weeks, $17.50; 
6 months old, $45 Registered B ulls, 4 weeks old, $45; 





























Carload of 2-year-old Springers, $110 








$150 





Anything in Registered or Grade Cattle 









Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern's Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor. 
Oxtord Lads and Eminent Families 
no better blood than these famous oroven tamilies. 


Write tor Descriptions and Prices 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 


You know there is 


Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


CAMDEN, S. C. 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ILL. 


HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN 


Calves, either sex, from heavy producers, 
well marked, 4 to 6 weeks old, 15-16ths 











scenes 





pure $25 each, crated and shipped to your 
station. Express and all charges paid here. 








DUROCS 


DUROCS LEAD ALL THE WAY 


DUROCS 

















Pigs— DUROC-JERSEY —Pigs 


Registered Durec- Jersey Pigs for Sale. 
Sired by Ideal Orion King, from litters = 
eight to ten pigs, $15 e ach A few extra fine o 
at $17.50. No culls or runts shipped. Every one 
cholera immune 


LAUREL BLUFF FARM, 
Clinton, Souh Carolina. 
ail 











Pigs—DUROC-JERSEYS—Pigs 


Cc RIMSON WONDER AND COL, BREEDING 

8 weeks old 0 Ihs., $15; 12 weeks 
egis red in buyer’s name. 
Satisfaction or money bach 


J. LYERLY & SON, 
Cleveland, North Carolina. 














FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS 


A SELECT HERD COMBINING 
QUALITY AND SIZE 

Now booking orders for pigs of May and June 

farrow. Also offer a few open gilts and a limited 

number of bred sows 

FAIRMONT FARMS, 

E. S. Vanatta, Owner and Mgr., Hillsboro, N. C. 


body wants. 


ROBT. J. EVANS, Secretary, 


Riise Hogs and raise the kind that makes money. 
The American DUROC Association is putting more prizes 
in Southern fairs than all other swine associations. Write about Durocs to 


819 Exchange Ave., 


Raise the kind every- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Highland View Place, - Whitewater, Wis. 


aoe ee SORTS 














— ‘ 
GOATS— For Sale —GOATS 


150 Pure-bred, Unregistered An- 








gora Goats—lred to Registered 





POLAND.- CHINA © 





Big Type POLAND-CHINA Pigs) 
Both sexes; not related; best 
Northern breeding, 8-10 weeks old, 
$20 each; registered free. 
F. A. JUSTICE, 
Route 1, 
=— 


Clyde, N. C, 
J 











Special price this month on Boars, 


Saddle Horses of Quality 


ROARING BROOK FARM 


Burgin, Kentucky. 


. a 
Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 


a 




















REGISTERED DUROCS 
Pigs from Best Big Type 


BARBER & DAUGHTERS, 


Families, $15 to $25. 





SOPERTON, 





HAVANNA, ARKANSAS 
HAMPSHIRES 

Beare HAMPSHIRES —Boars 

Goars—Real herd header pros pects, of popular blood 


lines for sale. 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
GEORGIA. 





POLAND-CHINA 








— MALE POLAND-CHINA — 


Ready for Service 

Farrowed August 12th, 1918. 
Sire: BIG FAIRFAX 274281, he by Big On, and 
out of Lady Fairfax. Dam: G U ILFORD BEAUTY, 
she by Royal Guard, he by Big Bill L., and out of 
Flossie Royal. A Royal Pig, of Royal breeding. 


First Check for $45 Gets Him. 


Also fine lot of PIGS, 2 to 3 months 
old, at $20 each. 
GREENSBORO NURSERIES & 
STOCK FARM, 

JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 











T 
MURFREESBORO. 


Poland-China —— Hogs 
ALL REGISTERBD—THE BIG TYPB 

. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
TENNESSEE. 








Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs. 
Herd headed by Mouw’s King Jones 2nd, carry- 
ing the blood of the noted thousand-ponnd b ar, 


Gerstdale Jones, sold for six thousand six hi u i 
Our herd is Weste ‘Tn grown stock, represe ge the 
blue blood of the big types 
sok ig Orders wv Sprit g Delivery 
HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, A 
South Boston, Virginia, 


Pigs—POLAND-CHINAS—Pigs | 











' BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Big Type POLAND-CIIINA Bred Sows 
poolq seu ao. pattrys ‘urye ou ‘sag pur 
lines. Five-months-old Boars, $25 each. 


A. W. COPELAND, 








YORKSHIRES 


LARGE YORKSHIRE BOAR PIGS | 


From grain and pasture fed ma- 
ture stock. No garbage. Vigorous 
growthy youngsters 10 weeks old 
with length and depth, size and 
smoothness. Line bred; registered. 
Guaranteed to please, $15 each. 
Well known herd of established breeder. 
IMPROVE YOUR STOCK. 


H. C. BARTON, 
SO. AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS. 











_ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


7 
OAKLAND FARM 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, Berk- 
shire Swine, Single Comb White 
aqnens Poultry 








“A good re is half or the herd.’ Good 
dams th e other half We have both 
Write fo wv description, Prices reasonable, and 
are based upon tha idea to encourage use 
of pure bred animals on overy farm 


HUGH PARK, Owner 
FRANKLINVILLE, N. C. 


WIRTH LOWE, Manager 


> 


Gillies costing us $40 each plus 
express from Oregon. 

250 Common Goats—Bred to An- 
| gora Lillies; now dropping kids. 
Will Make Special Prices on car- 
load lots. 

THE ENOCHS FARMS, 

Fernwood, mete 


A, 
BUY A SHEEP! ‘wivron"Skeeo. ‘wan 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders, Some 
near you COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 

48 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


PARLIN ~ ern PRO 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE PIG YOURN” 
































OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PK- DURHAM.NC. 























RAMSEUR, N. C., Rt. 1. 


— 











J 





_HEREFORDS 











Route 1, Pendleton, S. C. 
= J 
TAMWORTHS AND HAMPSHIRES 
— 





— 


FOR THE PEST 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITHB OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, 





N. C. 
J 














TAMWORTH 


LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


Columbia, 


All Ages. English, Canadian 
or American Br 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM. 
South Carolina. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
FOR SALE 
Price $175 f.o.b. Greensboro. 


HERBERT HOOVER No. 778207 is a HEREFORD 
of the best breeding, lengthy and broad, .undevel- 
oped horns. A food producer worthy to he mated 
with the best, and would work wonders a6 the head 
of a herd Sired by PRINCE FAIRFAX No. 
411219; dam, DAISY No. 596635, her sire the 
famous PRINCE RUPERT 29th. 

This young bull was calved October 15th, 1918, 
and will go quick at this low price. First check 
gets him 

Reference: Bradstreets, or any bank in Greensboro. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES & 


STOCK FARMS, 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 

















Massey’s Garden Book Tells All 
About Small Fruits 





Massey’s Garden Book Tells How 





to have a pretty lawn 





ae Ey 


High-class 
Hares and Rabbits, ail breeds 
Guinea Pigs 
White Mice and Rats. 
Ferrets Pigeons. 
Blooded Swine and Dogs. 


Stamps for 









Circular. 
BEHM, Box 277, SPRINGFIELD, ILLSNOIS. 
Ties J 














| REGISTERED a -t-neal -ANGUS 


mber of 


| REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 
Book Orders for Spring Pigs. 
Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 


JACKS __ 
REGISTERED TACKS 


KENTUCKY J A [ K S 


We have the kind you need—Big 
B 





0d early spring business. Write 
to o 
THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
(Established 1884) 
Joe E. Wright, coamh, 
KENTUCKY. 











tage 
eT —— | 


7 





7 “SUN 


It retains all natural 












{IKE A SLICE 
of the FIELDS 6F the 


look for in chewing tobacco. 
“‘break’’ plugs, and you will discover a new friend. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CO, 
Winsron-SaLem, N. C. 








NAA, 72 


< 
& 













BROWN & WILLIAMSON’S 


CURED” 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


The choicest leaf, cured by the natural 
action of sun and air, and aged in storage. 


sweetness and fragrance that you 
Buy one of the handy 











BETTER PRICES 


hOl- am 2Ol SE = 


Good profits are always sure for clean, whole peanuts If marketed right. 


Animproved ‘‘Hustler Picker’ ig indispensable in the proper and profitable 


picking and marketing of your crop. 


It delivers firm, unbroken nuts as fast as any 


crew and teams can feed it, doing the work of dozens of hands at less expense. 


The separator, attached to every 1919 


Hustler, absolutely divides the nuts 


from the trash and roots, giving a grade of nuts which bring top prices. ak ay 
that oy alfalfa, and gives nuts for seed as fine as hand-picked. “ saeneatianed 


he Hustler’’ is easy and 


work satisfactorily, and picks all grades of nuts. 


Write to-day for free booklet on “How to Get 


economical to operate. 


Requires only 6 H. P. t 
Pays for itself in one pane Mg ne 
Satter Broa for Your Peanuts.”’ 


Ask for prices and the name of your nearest dealer, who 
be glad to demonstrate this machine for you. 


aero 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
100 Liberty Street, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Manefacturers of the famous “Hustler 
Saw —. everywhere {ot 


jactory work. 





PEANUTS 








Immediate deliveries. Write 
and name of nearest dealer. 





Titehold Selects are all heart, vertical 
grain, free from all defects. Will not 
rot or warp. Cover 15 per cent to 20 
per cent more space than other shingles 


per thousand, therefore more economical. 
for prices 


Carolina Portland Cement Co., 


Charleston, South Carolina 
Lumber, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Roofing 
; and all building materials. 


‘Titehold Red Cedar Shingles 











BUY DIRECT FROM FAC 


Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 


YOU _upon payment 
all time egsinst defects, 


LIGHT, STRONG an 
NING—the FINISH 
F The 





Sg 
94 
Write for catalog and FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 


mM considering the buggy 80) 


ef$10. Weallow a 60 days’ driving trial before 


id. ne Chee neaped for 
ur Du; jes are 
a EASY~ 


Se Pa = 


eS. = a 
r HA CSN YO 
LIN <L7"\ 


58 Maia Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 








| if you 


; and 


i 





Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


| them 
| cottons or corn-fed 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





|| THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 





Do You Need a Silo? 


AS POINTED out in our specia) 
issue, the 


article or 


page 6 of this man feeding 10 


head of dairy cattle or 25 head of other 
cattle can make a silo pay, provided he al- 
ready has part or all the machinery needed 


for filling it, or can get the use of such ma- 
through neighborly coiperation. It 
remembered 


hinery 


hould be that in building and 


ing silos, there are certain overhead 
irges that are nearly fixed, that is, the 
interest on the investment in the silo and 
ing machinery ig practically the same, 
whether you have 10 cows or 30. Conse- 
quently, it should be the aim of the silo 


owner to hold down as low as possible these 
head expenses, On the other hand, 
there are enough cows and the 
is rightly managed, the undoubtedly 
pays handsomely. By no means all South- 
ern farmers need silos; but there thous- 
of farmers without them who should 
have Study the special articles and 
experience letters in this issue, 
whether you can make a silo pay. 


er 
where work 


silo 


are 
ands 
silos. 
and see 





How to Get Help in Silo Building 


N CASE you make up your mind to build 
do not to go about the 
job in the dark, for the extension forces at 
our different agricultural colleges are glad 
to help you out with plans and specifications, 
will visit your farm to 
personally about the mat- 
This service ts entirely free If you 
in Virginia and wish help in building 
write Jesse M. Jones, Director of 
Blacksburg, Va.; if you live in 
write Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
West Raleigh, N. C.; 
write W. W. 
Clemson Col- 
write J. 


a silo, you have 


some cases 


with 


and in 
advise 
ter. 
live 


you 


a_ silo, 
Extension, 
North Carolina, 
Director of Extension, 
in South Carolina, 
Director of Extension, 
if you live in Georgia, 
Phil Campbell, Director of Extension, Ath- 
ens, Ga.; and if you live in Florida, write 
P. H. Rolfs, Director of Extension, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. Your county agent can also prob- 
ably give you valuable help, and by all 
means call on him. He's there to serve you. 


live 
Long, 
lege, S. C.; 





Do You Know How Cotton Futures 


Are Bought and Sold? 


OT many farmers know just how 

exchanges are operated how cotton 
futures are bought and sold, and the article 
on page 10 by Mr. Blackwell is well worth 
reading. Mr. Blackwell is Editor of Cotton 
Cotton Oil News, Dallas, Texas, 
Memphis, Tenn., and has been a faithful 
champion of the cotton grower, standing 
through thick and thin for fair prices. As 
he points out, trading in cotton futures is 
not only a legitimate business, but often it 
is absolutely necessary if the market is to 
be sustained. Of course at there is 
gambling in cotton futures; but unquestion- 
ably the service the exchanges are to cotton 
growers in stabilizing much more 
than outweighs the harm that may come be- 
Blackwell sums up 
the exchanges op- 
Farmer 


cottor 
and 


and 


times 


prices 


cause of speculation. Mr 
in a few words just how 
erate, and we hope all 
readers will read what he says. 


Half-and-Half Cotton and Peanut- 
fed Hogs 


connection is there between the 
Well, we think- 
ing Half-and-Half cotton will probably make 
more per acre than other cotton, and 
that peanuts will make pork cheaper than 
any other feed, and that both the cotton 
and the pork are being penalized because 
they are said to be inferior in quality. They 
probably are, but we believe some farmers 
may be penalized on both and still raise 
more profitably than longer staple 
hogs. We believe in 
quality, of course, but self-preservation de- 
mands that we look to profits first, and if 
short staple cotton and peanut-fed hogs will 
bring us net profit, then we are for 
them. In this connection, read what we are 
saying on page 12 of this issue about the 
length of staple and Half-and-Half cotton, 
and see if you agree with us 


Read the Corn, Clover and Cash 
Story 


N PAGE 8 we have this week a really re- 

markable story about a South Carolina 
farmer who is using clover to make 
land and big profits. It is sometimes hard to 
get a start with clover, we know, but it is 
worth the effort, once we get it going 
good it is a wonderful crop. Wo 
want you to read the article on page 8, and 
then make up your mind to try some clover 
on your own farm It's a great soll-builder, 


Progressive 





HAT 


two? you say. were just 


any 


more 





rich 


and 
really 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Forget the Dasher Churn 











HE old-fashioned dasher churn sh 

forgotten as soon as possible, except 
sentimental way. I have hurned many 
time with such a churn when a boy, a 
when I was itching to go fishing, swin ing, 
or something else This method of churn- 
ing is not only out-of-date, but it i abor- 
ious and wasteful. The time was when 
did not consider labor of much money valu: 
but that day has passed, and tho Who 
Wish to do things in the modern way ni 
use patent churns of some kind or other 
We have recently been advertising one of 
this kind that is made of high-grade ste 
It is heavily tinned inside, and is said to 
be very easy to operate and to clean. 





Have You Your Share of Money? 


ACCORDING to a statement recently made 


by the Treasury Department, there is in 
circulation in the United States $54.86 for 
each man, woman and child in this country. 


This is an increase of $4.86 per person du) 
ing the This refers to the money 
actually in circulation, Do you have in you: 
part of money? Have 
more than you had last year? I 
the majority of Farme: 
have their share that 
is in circulation, and in have far 
than the $54.86. The 
when the farmer did 
hasn't his full 
coming into his 
fail he will con- 
he will have his 
rejoice 


past year. 


possession this 


$4.86 


your 
you 
Progressive 

of the 
fact 


believe 

readers money 

many 
time 
not 


more was, of 


course, have his 
share, 
now; 
own, 


and possibly he share 
but he 


and 


certainly is 
unless all signs 
tinue in that direction until 
full share of 
in this fact, 
or will 
that 


world’s goods. I 
that all of you have 
of the money 


this 
and hope 
have 


soon 


your part 
is in circulation. 





Study Our Advertising Columns 


O YOU wish to buy seed, plants, livestock, 

poultry or any other kind of farm sup- 
plies? When you are in the market for any- 
thing of this kind study the advertising col- 
umns of The Progressive Farmer. You wil! 
always find the weekly farm paper far more 
reliable as a guide for 
than you will the publication issued less fre- 


dependable and vou 


quently than The Progressive Farmer. In 
other words, it is issued often enough to carry 
advertising news to you while it is fresh and 
up-to-date. When you see one of these ad- 
The Progressive Farmer it 
indicates to that the advertiser had 
these supplies on hand just a few days ago 
and you can order from him in almost abso- 
of getting your order filled, 
On the hand many people have suf- 
fered and inconvenience by ordering 
from advertisements that were out of date. 


vertisements in 
you 


lute confidence 
other 


loss 


You will largely do away with anything of 
this kind by ordering your supplies from ad- 
vertisers using the columns of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. Keep in mind that if you 
want to buy or if you want to sell, the ad- 
vertising columns of The Progressive Farmer 


are a sure, safe and dependable guide. 





Feed Growing Crops Liberally 


UITE often the limiting factor in crof 
production ts nitrogen, which is the plant 


food that goes to produce the stalk and leaf 
system. Unless the stalk and leaf system 
is fully developed, it is impossible for the 
seed or fruit part of the plant to develop 
normally and to the maximum extent. 
Therefore, every farmer will find it decid- 


edly advisable to carefully inspect al! of the 





growing crops and determine whether or not 
there is a sufficient amount of readily avail- 
able nitrogen in the soil to produce maxi- 
mum crops. There are many ways in which 
this can be determined but one of the eas- 
iest is too look at the color of the leaves. 
If the leaves are more or less of a sickly 


greenish color the indications are that nitro- 


gen is not present to as great an extent as 


it should be. When there is a sufficient 
amount of this material in the soil the 
leaves will be more or less dark green in 


color, thrifty and vigorous looking and this 


is what everyone should have whether the 
crop is corn, cotton, wheat, oats, peanuts, 
cowpeas or what not 

If your crops look like they need some 


nitrogen, get some sulphate of ammonia oF 
nitrate of soda at once and apply in quanti- 
ties of from 100 to 200 pounds per acre, at 
the time. These two materials are 
constantly advertised in The Progressivé 
Farmer and those of you who may not have 
any of them should at once get in touch 
with those who have them to sell. A search 
of our advertising columns will 
necessary information as to how to 
either one or both of them. 


proper 


give 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Addrese Letters to ‘ The Young People's Department’’. The Progressive Farmer 














Please Help Us 


VERY month a great many of our readers 
enew the last minute or just after their 
names have been taken off the list, which 


ruses) them to miss One or tWo copies. 


if you will help us by renewing promptly 
en your subscription is due, we 
tee to mark your date ahead and see that 
i don’t miss a copy; but when you wait 
the last minute it is impossible for us 


give you the service we are 


‘Still a Few Left 


North 
Mississippi 


will guar- 


anxious to. 





Carolina, 
maps 


few 
and 


i STIL have a 
Georgia, Alabama 


Vhile they last we are selling them for 
cents each. 7 cents just covers the pos- 


tage and mailing. They are really worth 
50 cents. Order quick or you will be too 
late, 





Who Smiles? 
HE man who is ciean inside and outside, 


who neither looks up to the rich or down 
to the poor; who can lose without squalling 


and win without bragging; who is consid- 
erate of women, children and old people: 
who is too brave to lie; too generous to 


cheat and too sensible to loaf; who takes his 
ehare of the world’s goods lets others 
have theirs; and who reads The Progressive 
Farmer, 


and 





Another Boost 


HAVE just received a copy of your Farm- 

er’s Account Book of which I am very 
proud, I wish every farmer could have a 
copy of it, for it is the best thing in that 
line I have seen yet. 

With best wishes for the success of 
paper, I am, very truly yours, 

A. A. HANKS. 

The above letter was received from Mr, 
A. A. Hanks, Superintendent of Education 
of McMinn County, Tenn. 


your 


During April and May we give a free 
copy of our vaiuable Farmer’s Account 
Book with every subscription, new or re- 
newal. 





A letter recently received from Mrs. W. 


N 
I H, Butler of Welhalia, S. ©., she says: 
“Just’ to look at the differen between a 


man’s: farm that reads The Progressive 
Farmer and one that does not will make 
anyone with good common sense want to 


take The Progressive Farmer.” 

Try and find out if the owners of the well 
kept farms you pass are not readers of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Watch Your Label 


‘THE label on your paper each week carries 
the date to which your subscription is 
paid, 





If your subscription reads May 1919, you 
should renew now, as your subscription wil! 
be due next month. 

Even if you renew a month or two before 
your subscription is due you are credited for 
the full time in advance of your expiration 
date, so you have nothing to gain by wait- 


ing 





Stops When Out 

F YOU do not like The Progressive Farme1 

well enough to renew we* do not want to 
continue to send it to you, so make it a rule 
to stop all papers when their time is out. 

We didn’t advance the price of The Pro- 
Eressive Farmer during the war, even 
though the price of Paper, printing and the 
make up ofthe paper cost more money. We 
have been giving our readers a larger and 
better paper than ever and trust, same is 
appreciated to the extent that you will all 
be glad to help us by renewing promptly. 





R. Facts Says— 


HERE are ma- 

chines that will 
do anything but 
think, but some- 
body had te do a lot 
of thinking to get 
"em to do that, 











Enjoys Athletics Best 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
ENJOY every phas« 





of school work but I 


prefer athletics, for from this I get 
amusement, recreation, exercise, physical 
ind also mental development. Without a 


sood physique there is most always a weak 


mind, and athletics require quick headwork. 


schoo! be without some 
Children can hardly wait 


no matter 


What 
form of athletics? 
till recess comes to 


would a 


go and play, 





what kind of game is to be played. 

There are various kinds of games during 
the winter session,—basketbal!l, volleyball 
and others. I like basketball best of these. 
It furnishes plenty of exercise, enjoyment, 
and team work, Baseball also a very 
interesting game. It is a very fast game 
and is one of the best for physical devel- 


opment for youngsters. 

Everybody likes to be on the varsity team, 
although I never had the pleasure of being 
on it. This team gets to go away on trips 
to play other teams A match game ‘cf 
basketball is. the most game 
played, and as it is a fast game, 
Basketball is my favor- 
winter, and tennis during spring 
Although milder 


interesting 
and is en- 
joyed by everyone. 
ite during 
summer 


and tennis is a 


fame than baseball or basketball, it is 
equally as good as either. 
Fort Deposit, Ala. FRED B. MARTIN. 





Learning Multiplication Tables 


(Girls’ $1 Vrize Letter) 
ONE day befbre recess my teacher said, 
“We are going to have multiplication ta- 





bles every day.”’ So she arranged us in a 


row according to our grades and told us we 
turning down, and if we stayed 


then we could play while the 


would have 
head a week 
rest were having tables. 

The first two out were seventh grade pu- 


pils. Then our teacher said, ““We will nct 


have to stay head butethree days as closing — 


time is near.” A girl in the third grade got 


head then. She stayed head two days, then 
a girl in the sixth grade took her place, I | 
turned the sixth grade girl down and T 


stayed head three days, and I got out. 

I am anxious to see who will be standing 
last. Several are still standing up in the 
room saying, “7 times 8”, ‘12 times 12”, ‘8 
times 9%, “7 times 6”, “6 times 6’, etc, 
three are playing 

FRANCES JONES 


Lorman, Miss. 


A Cooking Class and Girls’ Club 


while we 
(Grade V). 





LIVE in the little village of Ingold, 


quarter of a mile from here we have a 
two-teacher school 
I enjoy going to school and am im the sixth 


grade. 


with a six-months term. 


While I have enjoyed my studies and 
games, the thing I most has 
been the meetings which 
meets once each week, when we study foods, 


have enjoyed 


of our girls’ club 


food values and cooking under our home 
demonstration agent. 
One interesting thing was the questions } 


she would give us on the subject each week: 
for this we each had a notebook. The agent 
offered a for the notebook 
mine is competing for this 


prize best and 


prize. 


Now comes the very best of al!—real cook- 


ing. We took the work in turn, two girls 
each week, the other girls observing and 
anxiously waiting their time to cook. 


demonstrated: 
cottage cheese pie, cottage 
cettage cheese salad, whey 
punch and candy. I think it would be well 
for every school to organize a club, buy a 
cooking outfit, then the teachers and pupils 
cojperate with the demonstration agent. 
Ingold, N. C. JULIA WRIGHT. 


Enjoys Drilling More Than Playing 
Games 


AT I enjoyed most at school this year 

was drilling. When drilling was suggest- 
ed the boys were always ready for it. My 
uncle has been in the army and he taught 
me something of army life. 

There were not many of us but nearly ev- 
ery boy enlisted; and there were enough to 
make a pretty long line. We elected a cap- 
tain; lieutenant, sergeant and corporal. I 
was made corporal. 

Every morning at recess we take exercise, 
and! at dinner we drill or take a hike: At 
recess in the afternoon, we sometimes take 


Here are a few things we 
—queen muffins, 


cheese dressing, 





One | 











target practice. We do not use rifles though; 


we practice throwing at paper targets We 
had a little trouble keeping step at double 
time 

We .did not start our drilling until after 
bad weather, so tha. we could have a good 
time to drill We have given away several 
medals to the boys for good drilling. At 
first we had three squads but now there are 
not quite so many, as they have stopped 
school to go to work Prilling is a good 
thing for any school large or small. I wish 
every school could have a drilling organiza- 
tion It is much more fun than playing 
games and gives the boys nearly as 





exercise as playing football baseball, or 


volley ball 

drill the last 
them together 
MELEAR. 


We are intending to have a 
day of school if we can get 
to practice, BIRCHEL 


McKenzie, 


Joint Meeting of Literary Societies 


HE Julia Tutwiler? and the Amica Literary 


Tenn, 





Societies of the Jefferson County High 
School, had a joint program on March, 1, 
1919, and invited the faculty and the boys 


of the schoo! to attend. We, the Amica girls 
assembled in the auditorium, and sung our 
club sung, “Amica,”” while the Julia Tut- 
wiler girls marching into the auditor- 
ium. The Julia Tutwiler girls then gave 
their yells. This uproar continued until the 
Amica Society had finished its song, and the 
president of the Julia Tutwiler had called 
the societies to order and asked the Amica’s 
secretary to read the to be render- 
ed for the afternoon, 


were 


program 


First a song was sung by an Arnica girl. 


(39) 755 


Then came the debate, in which every one 
was interested. The subject for the debate 
was: Resolved; That the Government should 
retain control of the railroads for the next 
years. Two of the Julia Tutwiler girts 
had the affirmative side, while of the 
girls had the negative. The judges 
the principal of the school and two of 
teachers, 


five 
two 
Amica 
were, 
his assistant 

While 
the 
Tutwiler 
violin 


for the decision of 
reading by a 


waiting 
was a 


we were 
there Julia 
Then the 


Amica gir 


judges 


girl last number was a 


solo by an Our Principal 
was then ready to the decision of 


the judges, 
gative. Vv 
Birmingham, Ala. 


announce 
the ne- 


BIBB 


which was in favor’ of 





Enjoyed Visits From Soldiers 

URING the winter session of school I en- 
the talks three 
whom from 


given us by 
had 


joved most 


soldiers, one of returned 
France. 

The first one of these was Dr. Solomon, @ 
of the Camp Polk men. He told 
us some funny jokes about the army boys 
and explained why they were so healthy 
Hle said it because they had to get up 
and at regular hours, and had the 
proper kind of food and plenty of exercise 
The we had to outline his talk for 
an English lesson. 


Chaplain 


was 


early 


next day 


man who talked to us was @ 
He told us about the French 
described the French people. One 
interesting things he told us 
the houses were built of stone, 
lack of 


The second 
returned officer. 
life and 
of the 
Was that all 
owing to the 


most 


wood, 


The third one was also an officer. He told 
us about the origin of our flag. He had a 
beautiful silk American flag and also Eng- 
lish and French flags. He said ours was the 
democracy and that it had never 
the ground. SCHOOL GIRL. 


flag of 
touched 





Haynes Hoffman (age 14) of Seminole, Okla., won two pigs, drew this 
cartoon, and wrote us the following letter: 


14-YEAR-OLD BOY SAYS IT’S EASY TO WIN A PIG. 





Seminole, Okla., April 2, 1919 


Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


Dear Sirs:—Received my pigs all O.K. 


{ am very much pleased 


with them, as I did not think they would be so big. 
As I was getting a subscriber, a man said “son, they will be mighty 
little ones,” but when he saw them he said they were larger than he 


expected them to be. 


I have no picture, but as I draw cartoons sometimes, I am sending 
you one showing me and my two pigs, and a boy that did not work 


as I did to win the pigs. 


Will get a picture as soon as I can and send it to you. 


HAYNES F. HOFFMAN. 


These pigs were bought from Bermuda Hill Hog Farm, R. L. White, 
Proprietor, Woodland, Miss., Breeders of Big Type Poland-Chinas. 
YOU CAN EARN A PIG TOO 
Any Breed You Desire 


All you have to do to earn a pig like Haynes Hoffman did is to secure 
only 35 subseriptions to The Progressive Farmer at our regular price 


of $ha year. 


Fill in the blank below. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. 


Haynes Hoffman did. 


Name...... 
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This year, your car should 


be a more profitable propo- — 


sition to you than ever. Europe is still 
’ looking to American farmers for food. And 
there’s 3 ready market for everything you 
can raise. 

Your car’s a time-saver—a distance cutter. 
It will help you keep the home fields 
earning. But to get its best work, you 
must give it good tires. 


You’d be surprised to know 
how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of folks—both in the 
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Home F ields Earning! 


United States 
Tires 
are Good Tires 
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cities and on the farms—have 
decided that United States 
Tires are the best tires they can buy. 


This year the proportion of United States | 
Tire users is even greater than ever. War — 
and war work taught the good judgment of — 
putting good tires under a car or truck. 


There is a United States Sales and Service — 


Depot in your neighborhood. 
There you can get good tire 
service and sound advice as to 
the best United States Tires — 
for your own individual use. — 











